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I love the sun. I always have. I suppose I 
always will. Recently, as I lay in the sun on 
a blistering New England summer day, I realized 
that there was a definite analogy between my 
love of the sun and my desire to remain Mormon. 
It suddenly occurred to me that it is as impor- 
tant for me to seek "spiritual sunlight" as it 
is to be drawn to the summer's tanning rays. I 
am totally zealous about the latter, to which 
anyone who knows me will attest. 


Since I went to work full time two years ago, 
my most difficult adjustment has been having to 
be inside an office during the summer months-- 
not a serious problem for most people, but it 
is for me. I compensate for my lack of Monday 
through Friday sun time on weekends. I stead- 
fastly tune in to the weekend weather reports. 
One of my first priorities is to discuss 
the forecast with my colleagues at work. I com- 
pare the best and the worst, moaning and groan- 
ing over predictions of rain, and grinning ec- 
statically if there is a favorable forecast and 
a chance for me to deepen my hard-earned weekend 
tan. Saturday morning brings an early alarm, 
and I'm out of bed like a shot to get routine 
responsibilities out of the way in a hurry so 
that I can reward myself with an afternoon of 
sun. 


What if I spent the same amount of time on my 
spiritual suntan? Obviously, if I did, I would 
have been translated years ago. But here I 
am. . . very mortal. 


On that summer day, some weeks ago, it came 
to me that maybe I should put some of my "bril- 
liant" observations to good use. 


There are certain areas of my spiritual sun- 
tan that are gloriously brown and healthy. 
There are other areas that, like the parts of 
my body covered by my bathing suit, are lacking 
in color. To get a good tan, the idea is con- 
sistency--equal time and attention to both sides 
and all areas of the body. If I lie on my stom- 
ach all the time, the front of me will not be as 
dark as the back. Applying the same idea--con- 
sistency--to the soul, I came up with that 
dreaded word--perfection. 


At twenty-five, perfection caused me to shake 
in my boots. As much as I hate to admit it, 
there were many things I did sheerly motivated 
by my fear of what would happen to me if I 
didn't. I think that's called living the let- 
ter of the law rather than the spirit. I often 
found myself frantic, discouraged, and depressed 
by all that was expected of me--absolutely cer- 


tain, too, that I would fail in my quest to do it 


all. 


Looking back, I have realized that at that 
point in my life, I didn't understand my own re- 
ligion. I took it for granted. Born and raised 
in Utah, I was twelve years old before | real- 
ized that there were other people in the world 
besides Mormons. Mormonism not only was my 
religion, but also my culture. I had never 
known anything else. 


At thirty-five, having lived away from 
"Zion" for ten years, I have had the chance to 
experience a different world, but one in which I 
am comfortable. J now have to make real choices 
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about what is right for me, and I am finally un- 
derstanding what being Mormon really means to 
me. 


That journey has not been easy, but I have 
learned some valuable lessons, and now I would 
like to believe that I am more realistic about 
my own possibilities. Not that I am resigning 
myself to being less than the best, but rather, 
I have acquired a new and, I believe, healthier 
perspective of how I can achieve. I have also 
found a new relationship with my Heavenly 
Father. 


At twenty-five, I feared Him. I pictured Him 
as unbending and unallowing, ready to zap me 
with no questions asked if I did not toe the 
line--a hellfire and brimstone God. And while I 
have never lacked faith that He exists and that 
His power is often made apparent in our lives, 
He seemed distant and impersonal to me. 


Now I know Him as patient, loving and deeply 
concerned. And while He may not always be de- 
lighted with what I do or don't do, I believe 
that He still cares and understands that I hope 
to do the best I can. I realize that His feel- 
ings of love are unconditional. I may disap- 
point Him, but He will still be there. An im- 
portant redefinition--vastly different from what 
I understood ten years ago. 


Yes, I am learning the value of spiritual 
sunlight in my life, and while I still struggle 
with balance--there are still many cloudy days-- 
the lessons God is teaching me come in strange 
and always unexpected ways--nothing earthshaking, 
no visions, just waves of whispers and patient 
echoes saying, "Linda, pay attention. I am try- 
ing to teach you something you need to learn." 


A special friend of mine, Mary, who is Irish 
and staunchly Catholic to the bone, with her 
strong belief in the power of prayer, reinforced 
my own belief with a flash of spiritual sunlight. 
My younger brother was married nearly two years 
ago. The wedding was in Utah during the Christ- 
mas holidays, and for a number of reasons, I was 
not able to be there. This was the first wed- 
ding in my family that I had missed, and I awoke 
the day of the ceremony with pangs of homesick- 
ness the likes of which I had not experienced 
during the entire time I have lived in New Eng- 
land. 


An early-morning call to wish ‘Steven well be- 
fore the family left for the temple did not help 
matters. I spent most of the morning in my of- 
fice teary-eyed and unable to concentrate on my 
work. 


About eleven o'clock Mary came to my office 
and, sensing my disquiet, gently suggested that 
we go to my church during our lunch hour to say 
a prayer for the bride and groom. When I ex- 
plained to her that there was no Mormon church 
near our office, she offered to take me to a 
Catholic church instead. On that cold and blus- 
tery December day we two knelt, side-by-side, in 
prayer in St. Margaret's Church in Concord and 
asked for the Lord's blessings on Steven and 
Diana as they began their marriage. While it 
was not in my church that I prayed, I felt a 
Peace come over me, and I was able to return to 
work clear-headed and dry-eyed. I still appre- 





ciate Mary's sensitivity and the soothing calm I 
found through that prayer. I needed it as much 
as Steven and Diana--maybe more. 


It reminded me again that I often seek conso- 
lation from the Lord in big crises, but tend to 
forget to talk to Him during little ones. I 
need to remember that His calming influence is 
available in every instance of my life if I will 
just ask. Mary does ask, and I learned a big 
lesson that day. 


One of my dearest friends, who is himself the 
tenth in a line of fourteen children and now the 
father of a son and daughter, helped to illumin- 
ate my ever-present desire to provide my own 
children with quality parenting. This rare and 
gentle man, who professes no active need for or 
interest in formal religion, once told me that 
he considers life to be a gift. "If I can just 
live long enough to help my children grow up to 
be happy and healthy people who can make a posi- 
tive contribution to society," he told me, "I 
will go to my grave content." 


On another occasion, we were sitting in his 
office during lunch hour talking about our kids 
when he suddenly interjected, "I wish that I had 
had a father like me." 


Like my experience with Mary, what he shared 
with me has stayed with me. The love I see 
shining in his eyes and the pride in his voice 
are hard to miss. They simply reinforce the 
fact that he believes his children to be the 
greatest thing that ever happened to him. I hope 
they realize the gift he is giving back to 
them--himself. 


I know that there are fathers everywhere who 
feel-as strongly as he does, but his very open 
expression of those feelings is evidence to me 
of his undeviating commitment to fatherhood, 


As a single parent, I often struggled with 
finding the balance between enough quality time 
for Sarah and Christian, my children, and enough 
of the same for myself. I have always felt a 
strong commitment to being a good parent, but 
because of my friend, I made a promise to do 
even better at giving my children the loving re- 
inforcement they need as we work together to 
build a family. I have kept that promise, and 
it has made a difference in our lives. Some day 
I hope to be able to thank my friend for his in- 
fluence and for the sunlight he has given to me. 


Spiritual sunlight comes to each of us in 
many ways. For some, this light can be a level- 
er, a constant, a pilot light, warming our souls 
in times of crisis as well as joy. For others, 
the light flickers, flares, then wanes, then 
flares again. What we must discover, each for 
herself, is that while some light may be re- 
flected to us from others, in the end we must 
each be able to find and generate our own. It 
is this flame which keeps us burning or holds us 
back as we fight for our identities and search 
for our place in our Father's kingdom. Woven 
together in the fabric of Mormon women's lives 
everywhere are the threads of our faith that 
bind us together. We hope that some of those 
threads are here in this issue for you. 


Linda Collins 
Marlborough, Massachusetts 
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Exponent II has long been committed to the 
idea that every Mormon woman is unique, and that 
we benefit from understanding and appreciating 
our individuality. Even in our common bond--our 
commitment to the gospel and the Church--we are 
different. Parts of our Mormonism seem to fit 
each of us better at some times than at others. 
Sometimes there are parts that hurt and chafe, 
that we struggle to make fit. 


But this very struggle, as we try to fit our- 
selves to our religion and our religion to our- 
selves, can teach us to love each other more. 
For as we care enough to try to understand the 
seeking and the growth behind the choices, we 


"play is included in this issue on page 12.) 


can learn a greater love for each other, per- 
haps more like that the Savior feels. 


It is the goal of this issue of Exponent II 
to give us insight into the very different lives 
of individual women who have grown through work- 
ing out the conflicts they have experienced. It 
is our hope that their grappling will strengthen 
us in our own, as we attempt to live in the gos- 
pel, in the Church, in happiness. 


We begin with these portraits, taken from the 
prologue of A Queen and a Mother, a play by 
Dorice W. Elliott. (Another scene from this 
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I'm Jennifer Hennessy. 
for two years now--it hardly seems possible. 
It seems so long ago that my husband David and 
I were baptized--and yet we've been so busy 
that the time's just flown by. 


I've been a member 


I never wanted to have any children. 
David and I were pretty sure about things-- 
we both had good jobs, we were doing well 
financially, and we had the time to do the 
things we wanted to do. It was a pretty 
glamorous life. Sometimes I thought about 
‘getting old, when I'd see David's grandmother 
or some old woman or man on the bus, and I'd 
wonder where my life was going; but I was young 
and that was a long way off. Maybe I was 
afraid of children. I used to babysit as a 
teenager, and once the baby I was tending 
started to cry. It eried and cried, I tried 
everything I could think of--changed its 
diaper, gave it a bottle, talked to it, rocked 
it--I even sang to it--but the more I did, the 
more it screamed. Finally I had to call my. 
mother. Thank goodness I had my mother to 
turn to. That experience made me certain--I 
couldn't ever be anyone's mother. 


Then, three years after we got married, I 
got pregnant. We hadn't planned on it--it was 
an accident. But it was done, and I couldn't-- 
and wouldn't--get out of it. About the same 
time, a friend introduced us to the Church. 
Both David and I began to wonder about this 
"accident." Suddenly all the things we'd 
‘been so sure about weren't certain any more. 


‘ #s we listened to the missionaries, we began 
u 


o think maybe it wasn't an accident at all-- 
maybe God was trying to tell us something. 
We prayed about the gospel, our prayers were 
answered, we were baptized soon after--and 
now we're working on number two. 


I found out I could be somebody's mother. 


Aileen 


My name is Aileen Spearman. 








It was Mrs. 
Spearman, but I'm not really a Mrs. anymore. 
You never think things will turn out like that 


for you. Seven years ago Joe and I were head- 
over-heels in love. But things happen--money 
problems build up, tempers get short, you make 
mistakes and you hate yourself for them, and him, 
too. It starts out with little things and then 
it gets bigger--till it's too late to repair 
the damage. It hurts--it hurts a lot, and 
when you think you've hurt all you can, there's 
anew hurt. Then you realize your dreams--the 
white veil and the bouquet and the smiling 
faces--they've all vanished. Everything is 
divided--the property, the money, the heir- 
looms--the souls. 


So now I'm alone--well, not really alone. 
I've got the girls to take care of. I didn't 
plan on having to work, and it's been a lot of 
years since I held a paying job. Will anyone 
hire me? And I hate to leave the girls--but 
We've got to eat. 


It's even hard to go to church now. Some- 
times I sit in sacrament meeting and watch the 
families sitting together. I feel so lonely 
that I clutch my girls to my side and shut my 
eyes tight to keep from crying. And some of the 
People at church, even the women, they treat 
me like--like an alien. But it is the Church-- 
the gospel itself more than the Church--that 
gives me hope and reminds me that I am still a 
daughter of God. Faith, prayer, repentance, 
sacrifice, love, sorrow--once they were just 
words to me, but now they are full of rich 
meaning. I go forward, knowing that despite 
the hurts and disappointments of my life, there 
is a place for me. 


Y 











Sarhara 





I'm Barbara Benton. 
have been married for ten years. Together we 
run a successful business and we have three 
children. Both of us were raised as Mormons 
and our parents worked together in the Church 
devotedly. Ron and I were less enthusiastic. 
After two years at the local junior college, we 
were married, but not in the temple. And Ron 
always laughed at the thought of himself on 
amission. We've attended church occasion- 
ally over the years, but not often. Sundays 
have always been our day to relax and enjoy 
ourselves. 


My husband Ron and I 


Now the kids are growing up and looking for 
values. I don't know what to tell them. I 
used to believe in the Church and feel moved 
by speakers or the scriptures. But I don't 
feel anything like that anymore--even when we 
do attend the ward. The trouble is, I don't 
feel anything like that anymore at all. Life 
is just one humdrum day after another, and even 
when we go to a party or a movie, it all just 
blends in. I can feel myself drifting and, 
what's worse, becoming harder, more insensitive, 
and at the same time more complacent. I never 
thought when I'was growing up that I would 
become so entirely devoted to making money. 
But that seems to be where all our efforts go. 
I remember how silly I used to think service 
projects were. I wanted to have fun. Now it 
seems my only real satisfaction comes from 
helping my children. But, like I said, in the 
way that counts most, I'm not helping. Why 
can't I feel something? What became of all 
my energy? I feel tired all the time--too 
tired to do my work, far too tired to try any- 
thing new. And there's no time either. But 
there must be, because I don't do anything, 
really. At least nothing ever gets done. 


Sometimes I stop whatever it is I'm doing 
and ask myself, "Is this right or wrong?" 
And I can't answer myself. I don't know any- 
more what's good or bad. I can't remember or 
maybe I never learned. But it scares me so 


badly that I go numb--and pretty soon I get 
busy, I stop thinking, and, slowly, I forget. 





My name is Grace Jackson. Sixty years ago 
I was born in Grace, Idaho, and I was named 
after my home town and my parents' favorite 
vaudeville star, Gracie Allen. I inherited 
qualities from both my namesakes--I grew up 
to be a religious, small-town, family-minded 
person. I also became a madcap eccentric. 
Most important, though, I grew up to be a wom- 
an. -And after six decades, I'm still trying 
to discover what that means. 


Forty years ago I took on another name-- 
my husband's. Together we invented nine 
new variations on humanity, with nine tor- 
tuously invented new names to match. That 
was my doing. I wanted them to be themselves, 
I think. Not like me. A town, a show biz 
allusion, a man's family. My last name be- 
came my middle initial, my heritage an abbre- 
viation, occasionally written but hardly ever, 
almost never spoken. 


Dorice W. Elliott 
Robert F. Elliott 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





I'm Joyce Ellen Zichetella, but you can 
call me "Sister Z," like my Mutual girls do. 
My husband's a professor, and often I go with 
him to faculty socials at the university. You 
know how those things are--Dr. Updike's wife 
has a Ph.D. in sociology, and Dr. Harris's wife 
is a concert musician. And then Dr. Kentsch-- 
her husband is the architect who designed half 
the buildings on campus. When they ask me what 
I do, I tell them I'm a professional mother. 
That usually evokes a smile, but if I have a 
willing listener, I go on to explain. I'm 
serious. Motherhood is a serious business. 
Designing and building souls is just as impor- 
tant as designing buildings. And it takes 
just as much knowledge and skill. 


I'm proud of my profession. I read all the 
professional books and journals I can lay my 
hands on--I study child psychology, childhood 
education, health and nutrition, household 
management, interior decoration, literature, 
art, music, and, of course, the scriptures. 

I write goals, make charts, schedule appoint- 
ments, draw up lesson plans, hold planning 
meetings--and I have 24-hour office hours. 

Sure, any woman with the right biological 
functions can bear a child. But being a 
mother--a real mother--is too important to 

be left to chance. That's why I'm a profes- 
sional--the hourly wage isn't too good, I'll 
admit, but the benefits are great and the reward 
is eternal. 


When I'm too old to be a professional mother? 
I haven't got all my eggs in one basket--. | : 
those professional skills I've been practicing 
for years won't go to waste. If pro-football 
players can have second careers when they 
retire, so can I. There are church callings, 
community groups--maybe a regular paying job 
or even a mission--my talents and skills could 
come in handy in many places. And besides all 
that, I'll be a professional grandmother. 


Karen 


I'm Karen Chaffee and I'm a fighter. It 
started with my baby brother, the little creep. 
He used to purposely destroy our living room and 
then blame it on me--and all the while he looked 
so angelic. I mean, how could a six year old 
be so sly? In school I fought with the boys and 
I talked back to teachers. I couldn't stand being 
pushed around. I got good grades most of the 
time, and when I didn't, I put up a fuss and bat- 
tle for every point. The other kids hated me but 
I didn't mind because I thought they were all 
pretty stupid. When I got into college three years 
ago, I kept it right up. I majored in political 
science and joined every movement I could find. 
I've been anti-SST, anti-nuclear power, anti- 
South Africa, anti-CIA, anti-FBI, and anti-quite 
a few other things besides. But my biggest battle 
was always with the Church. I was raised a 
Mormon, and if that’s not something to rebel 
against. . . . I couldn't take it. Surrender and 
obey, hearken and yield, submit and be meek-- 
especially if you're a woman, 








But then I gained a testimony. It took some 
doing, but several people who really cared cor- 
ralled me long enough to make a few points and 
to be a good example. I studied and I prayed 
and I got some answers. Now there's an overall 
purpose to my fighting, though many of my targets 
are the same. Just as before, that takes strength, 
and courage, and energy, and, most of all, a 
willingness to fight. But I've found the Lord 
will approve my battles and fight them with me, 
if I seek Him out first and counsel with Him 
for direction. It's called personal revelation. 
For men and women. And if it takes a struggle 
and very likely some pain to open those spiritual 
lines, maybe it's just good training for the 
many battles that lie ahead--for all of us. 






i. August of 1978, I was a happy woman. Re- 
cently divorced, I reveled in my new-found free- 
dom. My five children were all doing well, I 
was secure in my job, and my older son had just 
married a girl we all loved. The sun was shin- 
ing in my world, and so I embarked upon a long- 
awaited trip with my sister, an odyssey of sorts, 
to visit two brothers and a cousin we hadn't 
seen in many years. I was excited by this pros- 
pect, ready for adventure and new experiences. 
The one thing I was not ready for was a new re- 
ligion, yet that was what eventually came to 
pass as a result of that trip. 


At that juncture, I had great antipathy for 
organized religion. I had been raised a Catho- 
lic, had studied various religions over the 
years, and eventually had come to the conclusion 


that since all religions were manmade, the best 
religion had to be a "personal" one. I knew 
what was right and wrong; the details, though 


sketchy, I would work out on a one-to-one basis 
with God himself. It cer- 
tainly was preferable to what I perceived as hy- 


It seemed to work 








pocrisy on a grand scale in the many churches I 
had studied. 


That was my frame of my mind on August 28 
1978, when I boarded an obscure Eastern Air 
Lines flight bound from Portland, 0 
Atlanta, Georgia, by way of Cheyenne and St. 





on, to 














Louis. I was delighted to note that a tall, 
good-looking gentleman was sitting t to me 
and decided that perhaps this would not be such 
an obscure flight after all! Iwas right! The 
gentleman's name was Don, and he was from 
Seattle, Washington. He was also divorced, 
father of six, intelligent, articulate, and-- 
a Mormon. 

All I knew about the Mormons at that point 


ding 
poly- 
to-goodness 


was the seagull story, 
the Saints into Salt Lake, and « 
gamy. JI had never met an hones 
Mormon before, and though I was fascinated, I 

I thought of as "just 


Brigham Young 





urse, 






was also appalled by what 
another cuckoo" religion. 
St. Louis, but we exchanged phone numbers and ad- 
dresses and, 
changed many thousands of words, most of 
the subject of the Mormon religion. 


Don left the plane in 


in the ensuing months, we also ex- 
them on 


During Don's visit to Boston in January 1979, 
I would tell my friends how special our rela- 
tionship was and how I dreamed of something sub- 
stantive happening as a result of it--until he 
would start talking about the Church. Then, it 
seemed to me, his brain would click off, the 
computer would click on, and out would come 
stock phrases and simplistic answers to complex 
questions. I found it appalling that a seeming- 
ly intelligent man would behave in such an irra- 
tional way! My first impulse was to forget all 
about Don and his church, but something wouldn’t 
let me do that. I felt I owed it to myself to 
research this crazy religion before dismissing 
it out of hand. So I went to the public: library 
and took out every book I could find on the Mor- 
mon Church. At the same time, I began a journal 
and tirelessly recorded every thought and idea 
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presented in this study. This research led 
eventually to a downgrading of my relationship 
with Don to "very good friends" and an up- 
grading of my personal relationship with God to 
even better friends. It also led to my baptism 
on April 12, 1980, as a member of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. It is this 
personal odyssey that I present here in these 
journal entries. 


January 8, 1979 

Don left this morning. I have a feeling I 
won't hear from him for a while. I think we are 
both suffering from spiritual indigestion; so much 
ground was covered in our two and a half days 
that it will take some time to assimilate it all. 


The Mormon bit is a very heavy trip for me. 
For Don, it obviously fills a very real need. 
But his religion is so all-pervasive that I fear 
that I will feel constricted by it. He would 
want me to convert--all "tolerance" aside--and I 
would be sorely tempted to accommodate his 
wishes--for all the wrong reasons. 


NO--that's not me, and the me that is emerg- 
ing is someone whom I like. I am comfortable 
with the decisions I've been making and confi- 
dent of my ability to face the future. I know 
I'm a winner, and I intend to stay one--I've got 
to be me! 


January 10, 1979 

I am in the process of reading a book called 
A Believing People: Literature of the Latter-day 
Saints by Cracroft and Lambert. In the intro- 


duction I came upon a phrase that curdled my 


blood: "The only true and living church on the 
face of the whole earth" is the LDS Church. 

When I heard this same phrase at St. Patrick's 
School as a ten-year-old child, I rejected it. 


How could I ever handle it as a forty-seven-year- 
I wonder if Phyllis McGinley did in 
her poem from Times Three entitled "God in the 


old woman? 


Monday morning papers," "which God is the God 
God recognizes?" ‘Tis a puzzlement! 


January 21, 1979 

I've been reading The Farm Boy and the Angel. 
It is a very fascinating account of the prophets 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young and the early 
days of the Mormon Church. There's so much I 
have yet to learn about this strange religion 
and even more I have learned that makes no sense 
Take for example the concept of marriage 
for time and eternity. Somehow the reasons for 
this are too pat, not quite rational. All the 
pomp and pageantry--it's too reminiscent of the 
Roman Catholic Church I have left behind. 


to me! 


January 23, 1979 

I just finished reading The Farm Boy and the 
Angel, which I really enjoyed. I must remember 
to ask Don to sing "Come, Come Ye Saints." I 
have seen it mentioned several times. Another 
thing I must comment on, an encouraging note I 
feel, is the concept of "free choice." Does it 
really work or does social pressure subvert it? 


January 30, 1979 
I just watched a program on depression and 
now I'm depressed myself! I guess it's just 
that I recognized myself in many of the situa- 
tions and I realized the truth of what I wrote 
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to Don in December--that I'm forty-seven years old 
and I haven't begun to live. I'm not sure I know 
how. Isn't that sad? It just brings to mind 
all the things I have on my mind, all those 
pieces of my life floating in space somewhere. 
Where will they land? And will they all come 
crashing down on my head at once? God, I've got 
to be strong, and I don't know if I can be some- 
times. Please guide me--please God? Will you 
either send me someone to share my burdens or 
grant me the strength to shoulder them alone? 


February 2, 1979 

This latest bout of depression put an end to 
my need to lean on others. I am sure I ‘have 
learned a few tricks to stave off future attacks 
of depression. I have learned much--from Don, 
from others--but mostly from myself. I can as- 
sume the whole bag of responsibilities as long 
as I am gentle with myself along the way. I 
must learn to handle major decisions one at a 
time--I will be my own person. I won't depend 
on others to provide me with emotional susten- 
ance. That must come from within. Anything 
else will be a bonus. I give you my life, God; 
direct me please. 


March 7, 1979 

I just mailed a card to Don that may or may 
not be a goodbye. "I am happy that you are be- 
ing readmitted into your church and I shall pray 
that your other problems will fall into line al- 
so. As to us, I don't know where we're headed, 
perhaps nowhere. You have shaken up my life. 
Now I must put my house in order. Be well, my 
dear friend," 


The reason for the above card was that Don 
called last night. I was depressed for whatever 
reason, and he pontificated--very sincere about 
it, very earnest--but pontificate he did, and it 
angered me further to hear him say things like 
it's the devil that causes my depressions and I 
need to get involved with others (he'll be oh, 
so happy to send missionaries to my door). It's 
all so pat, so simplistic. On the other hand, 
some of it is true. He has hit a nerve when he 
says I am a spiritual being. I know I am seek- 
ing spiritual fulfillment, but I won't be rail- 
roaded by my feelings for him into membership in 
the LDS Church! 


March 9, 1979 

On a whim tonight, I called the LDS church in 
Lynnfield and was impressed by the woman who an- 
swered. She was very warm and gave me the in- 
formation I requested, which was the time of the 
church service this Sunday. That warm voice was 
very supportive. 


March 10, 1979 

Something very strange happened to me! Two 
months ago, when I began my study of the LDS re- 
ligion, I took the Book of Mormon out of the li- 
brary. The very next day, the page at work 
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found a paperback copy of the same book--no 
identification. So my friends at the library 
put it on my shelf with a note to the effect 
that "fate" had left it for me. We had a good 
laugh at that, and I thought little of it. I 
gave the underlined passages in the book little 
thought until last week when I picked it up af- 
ter a long interval and started at the very be- 
ginning. On the inside page it says, "a very 
special promise--turn to p. 19" and so forth 
throughout the whole book. Earlier I had de- 
cided to start at the beginning but got only 
thirty pages or so into it and decided thet was 
not the way to do it and put it aside. This time, 
I decided to follow the map left me and was stun- 
ned at the underlined passages. Many had no mean- 
ing for me, but equally as many had significant 
meaning. On the very last page is written: 

"It's really true! Pray and find out." I felt 
and still feel slightly spooked by the whole 
thing. 


March ll, 1979 

I went to the sacrament meeting at the Lynn- 
field LDS church. The gathering was quite noisy 
--that took getting used to. I guess I prefer 
church time to be quietly meditative, and this 
most assuredly was not. Everyone was pleasant 
and friendly and affectionate with one another. 
The theme was obedience to your parents, and so 
three young boys read prepared speeches and a 
young mother and father spoke. The boys were 
nervous and cute. One said, "You can bet that 
I'm obedient to my parents--that's why I'm up 
here." The young mother was eloquent and spoke 
of the need for understanding and dialogue be- 
tween parents and children. Even though her 
remarks were geared to family, one thing she 
said hit home and should be scrutinized care- 
fully by both Don and me. She asked, "When 
listening to each other, do we hear what the 
other person is saying as though their remarks 
are reflected in a mirror, or do we see them as 
through a window?" Interesting, no? Everything 
we say is subject to the other person's inter- 
pretation and vice versa. When that mother sat 
down, her husband put his arm around her and ran 
his fingers through her hair. I almost choked-- 
it was so beautiful and so spontaneous. 


March 13, 1979 

I've been pondering the sacrament meeting 
yesterday. A few thoughts: Why the ban on al- 
cohol? It seemed strange to serve bread and 
water. Priests use real wine, and most Pro- 
testant sects at least use grape juice to give 
the semblance of wine. Somehow bread and water 
seemed a bit harsh--just a tiny bit punitive! 
Didn't Jesus drink wine at the Last Supper? 
Another thing--some of the phraseology was just 
a bit too pious to suit me. On the other hand, 


I was impressed by the informality and sponta- 
neity of expression. 





March 15, 1979 

I just returned from a three-hour charismatic 
prayer and mass meeting at St. Agnes Church in 
Reading. Judy and I went once before, but this 
one was so well attended and so moving that I 
left with a profound feeling of JOY! This feel- 
ing has crept up on me gradually in the past 
week. Don's lectures started it--if that makes 
any sense. For one thing, it sent me to the 
Bible, which I now feel I must study in depth 
for my own enlightenment. For another, it made 
me feel good about myself. I am learning to put 
all things in proper perspective. I pray for 
this--this and the acceptance of God's will for 
me. Tonight was very moving. Like the sacra- 
ment meeting Sunday, there were things I found 
distracting--people speaking in tongues really 
takes getting used to. But NOTHING will ever 
erase the memory of 500 or so people all holding 
hands and singing the Lord's Prayer. It was so 
beautiful, and, of course, I wept. Anyway, dear 
God, it looks as though I am on the threshold of 
something even though I don't know what it is. 
I thank you, dear Lord, for the joy that per- 
vades my spirit. 


March 25, 1979 
I talked with Don twice in the past few days, 


and right now I am facing reality for probably the 


first time in a long while. We are very attract- 
ed to each other but are prevented from getting 
to know each other by this very real distance. 
And, after hearing his euphoric religious fervor 
these past two phone conversations, I realize 
that the distance may very well encompass vast 
ideological differences as well. His church is 
an all-consuming reality to him; if I want to be 
a part of his life, I would have to embrace it. 
I don't see how a mixed marriage wotld work, and 
I don't see how I could handle the ready-made 
morality of the Mormon Church. There's so much 
to discuss; the ERA is the very least of the 
differences I discern. I can only guess at his 
attitudes toward abortion, people living to- 
gether, etc. My views, though not ultra-liberal, 
will almost certainly be left of his. Could he 
tolerate these views in someone he was living 
with? Committed to? I'm feeling stronger these 
days and realize that my inclination to compro- 
mise must be tempered by good judgment. I feel 
not unlike Joseph Smith who prayed to the Lord 
for guidance and was told to avoid all churches 
as they were all an abomination. 


Anyway, Don's reaction to a few points I 
raised about the Book of Mormon were a bit 
facile. To dismiss my divorce as inconsequen- 
tial because I was married in a Catholic church 
seems like legalistic haggling. Somehow the 
lofty ideals I seek seem demeaned by that type 
of narrow thinking. And incidentally, I feel a 
little insulted by his references to the Catho- 
lic Church. How odd that I feel the need to de- 
fend the Church! I guess it shows a degree of 
intolerance on his part that represents another 
deep chasm between us. Could he ever understand 
my need to accept all people, all ages, all 
races, all religions as my brothers? Putting up 
barriers, however meaningful to him, within doc- 
trinal lines is, in my estimation, the very 
antithesis of Christianity. 





March 29, 1979 
Mother gave me an ad from the Reader's Digest 


called "Seven Keys to Mormonism." After reading 
it, I realize that if it really meant what it 
says, Don and I would have no trouble making the 
adjustment. Under "Articles of Faith," Number 11 
intrigued me: ''Freedom: We claim the privilege 
of worshipping Almighty God according to the dic-~ 
tates of our own conscience, and allow all men 
the same privilege--let them worship how, where, 
or what they may."' Why do I sense intolerance 
on Don's part if that is truly an important 
tenet of the Church? 


March 30, 1979 

"Seek and ye shall find''--Today I took a step 
in that direction by talking with Father Sallese 
at St. Patrick's for two hours. I told him of 
my quest--that is, will the real church please 
stand up. I also told him I didn't think it 
mattered which direction I took so long as I 


ended up in the right place at the end. He dis- 
puted me, of course, because he thinks the Ca- 
tholic Church is the only true church. When IL 


told him of the similarities I find in the two 
churches and my dilemma as -to which one is the 
true church, if either is at all, he said, "That 
choice will have to be yours." Big help! As to 
my loathing of rules and regulations, he coun- 
tered with, "Rules are there for our own protec- 
tion." 


April 4, 1979 

This noon I went to Connie Tyrrell's for a 
visit. I was telling her of Don's baptism, how 
beautiful and meaningful it was, and I realized 
the feeling I sensed in listening to his tape. 
It's the feeling of community, of belonging, of 
being enveloped in the love of kindred spirits. 
I think I'ma little jealous! That is one of 
the more attractive aspects of the LDS church-- 
the warmth, that one-big-happy-family feeling. 
I wonder if it's possible to have that without 
losing your sense of self. I've been so proud 
of my SELF, so reluctant to part with it in the 


sense that I shy away from commitment, revel in 
my freedom. The thought of any body of people 
passing judgment on me as they did--unfairly-- 


on Don two years ago just rankles me. 


April 11, 1979 

I just returned from the charismatic mass at 
St. Patrick's. One thing occurred to me while 
I don't pray as easily as I did be- 
fore because I'm self-conscious about it now. 
However, I did a little bit and found myself en- 
gaging in a two-way battle with myself. Finally 
a third voice emerged saying, "Okay you guys, 
enough already." I realized it was parent vs. 
child with adult as referee. The trinity in man 
--how does this compare with Father/Son/Holy 


at church. 


Spirit? Hmmm--interesting comparison! 
April 23, 1979 
Another great day--thank you, dear Lord! I 


drove to Cambridge to the LDS church. It was 
great! Everyone was friendly, bright, happy. 
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I sat on my bed trying to hold back the tears 
and the feelings of aching emptiness, pain, 
and surging waves of confusion. It had been 
another difficult Sunday. Attending church 
had become a painful weekly occurrence. Most 
meetings would either make me angry or bore 
me (which would then make me angry). 


"But Mormons aren't supposed to be angry," 
I said to myself. With that, guilt rushed 
into my anger, churning my emotions until 
they finally subsided into bleak despair. 


I tried to keep my Sundays free from any 
after-church activities, not to keep the 
Sabbath Day holy, but to preserve my emotional 
well-being. Church was often so upsetting 
that I would go home, crawl into bed, and assume 
the fetal position. Such were my days of "'rest 
and refreshment from the cares of the world." 

How had this happened, and why me? I had 
always been a good Mormon. 


During my freshman year at BYU L gloried 
in Sunday; it was my favorite day of the week. 
I loved going to my student ward; I even had 
a crush on my Sunday school teacher. After he 
gave a lesson on keeping the Sabbath Day holy, 
he committed the class not to shop on Sunday, 
do homework on Sunday, or (gasp) watch tele- 
vision on Sunday. I willingly complied. If 
my homework was not completed (it usually 
wasn't), I got up at four o'clock Monday morn- 
ing, bleary-eyed but satisfied that I had 
kept the Sabbath Day holy. 


So what had happened that I now felt like 
a failure as a Mormon? 


I thought back to my childhood. I was born 
and raised in Salt Lake City, where Mormonism 
is as pervasive as the mountain air that cools 
the valley on summer evenings, yet is taken for 
granted like hot sunshine in July. 


Each year in Primary I helped celebrate 
the Pioneers' entry into the valley by dressing 
up in my mother's old clothes and a homemade 
sunbonnet. A white sheet and cardboard trans- 
formed our rusty red wagon into what vaguely 
resembled a covered wagon and, thus prepared, 
my brother, sister, and I marched in the 
children's parade at Reservoir Park. The 
yearly ritual was a reminder that Mormonism 
was not only my religion, but as a fifth gen- 
eration Mormon of good pioneer stock, it was 
also my heritage, the only kind of life I knew. 


As the first daughter after three sons, I 
received a lot of reinforcement for being "a 
good little girl." 
gently swinging my legs because they were too 
short to reach the floor. 


There were some serious problems in my home 
while I was growing up. But rather than face 
the problems, we pretended they did not exist 
and maintained the facade of a happy Mormon 
family. Through the years a conflict developed 
over my sense that things were wrong and the 
happy outward image I felt obligated to portray. 
Although it was not the intended lesson, I 
learned to deny my feelings and rely instead on 
the positive images taught by authorities. 


As a teenager, I depended a lot on the Church 
for support and direction. In many ways the 
Church served as a rather strict but loving sur- 
rogate parent, and it shaped my identity. The 
“good little girl" grew up to be a "good little 
Mormon." 


Mormonism was pervasive in my life--my 
religion, my culture, my point of view, my 
social organization, and my surrogate parent. 





I would sit quietly in church, 


Everything seemed interwoven into a well- 
ordered and predictable world, a safe but un- 
explored world, for I had not yet learned to 
think for myself or to observe my circumstances. 


When I started to do so, my world began to 
crack and disintegrate, even before I left 
BYU. I didn't know why, but I started to get 
angry--angry at the Church. I was shocked and 
dumfounded to discover these feelings brewing 
inside me. No one had done anything to make 
me angry, and I hadn't committed any great sin, 
so I couldn't account for my angry feelings. 
No, not my anger, the anger. Surely these 
feelings couldn't belong to me. It was as 
though, without my knowledge or consent, these 
black, angry feelings had barged into my life-- 
an illegal entry of sorts--and were now holding 
me hostage in my own body. 


What was happening, in fact, was that I was 
trading my individuality and feelings for what 
I thought was a haven from my insecurities. In 
return for loyalty and trust in the Church, I 
believed I would be protected from the difficul- 
ties at home. 


Although I couldn't articulate my feelings, 
I felt threatened. I believed that the Church 
demanded that I sacrifice my individuality on 
the altar of obedience. To me, total obedience 
meant oblivion. Who I was and how I felt 
didn't seem to matter. When someone said that 
in the celestial kingdom we would all look 
alike, it confirmed my worst fears. We would 
all be little Mormon robots: We would look 
alike, act alike, and feel the same. I was 
terrified. 


"I shouldn't feel this way. I'm a good 
Mormon. The only people who get angry at the 
Church are inactives and apostates. Isn't 
that right?" I was horrified with the possibi- 
lity that I might somehow be forced to join 
their ranks. 


So I denied the feelings. I tried my best 
to suppress them, bury them deep, hoping that 
if I ignored them long enough they would have 
to go away. They didn't, The feelings remained 
to sneer at my naivete, and continued with the 
havoc they were making of my life. 


I decided to leave Utah to see if that would 
help. It didn't. In Boston, I began to dis- 
tinguish between Mormon culture and Church doc- 
trine, but I was still angry. 


"Mormons. don't feel this way unless they're 
doing something wrong," I reasoned to myself. 
"Yes, that's it! I'm just not a good enough 
Mormon."' So I set out to try harder, to 
repent of my anger by totally immersing myself 
in church activities, 


Sometimes I was busy with church activities 
every night of the week. Whatever advice and 
counsel was given, I followed faithfully. I 
tried very hard. But after a couple of years 
I was not only exhausted, I was more angry. 
And in anguish. I had to admit that it didn't 
work. My involvement in the Church had not 
relieved any of my pain. 


"If the Church doesn't work, does that 
mean it isn't true?" I was sickened with the 
thought. Surely this couldn't be. The Church 
just had to be true! But my "testimony" was 
based on fear, not on any spiritual confirma- 
tion. 


I consulted my bishop. 
good therapists?" 


"Do you know of any 


"Therapist?" he responded. "You seem fine. 
You don't need a therapist, do you?" 


Exponen 
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If one didn't look too closely, I did lo 
fine. My fagade worked quite well, but only 
contributed to my isolation. I was still 
"active" in the Church, but inside I felt like 
an emotional freak. Had I looked the way I 
felt, they would have pyt me in the circus. 
Church doctrine, Mormon culture, my family and 
I seemed intertwined together in a big ball of 
knotted, tangled string. The more I tried to 
work on one particular knot, the more the rest 
of the ball became entangled. Worst of all, 

I had never heard of anyone feeling this way 
before. I was scared. 


I tried a number of therapists and attended 
several encounter groups. Learning to accept 
my feelings was an important contribution of 
therapy. But while therapy was helpful, it 
wasn't the answer. After several years I was 
not only angry with the Church, I had also be- 
come angry with my therapists. 


What to do? I desperately looked for an 
answer. Going whole hog hadn't worked; in fact, 
it seemed to increase my anger, so I tried 
selective Mormonism, cafeteria style. I 
avoided the dishes that made me nauseous, 
attended only the meetings that didn't leave 
me outraged. I quit paying tithing. I prayed 
off and on. I felt too unworthy to take the 
sacrament, so I didn't. 


After another miserable year of trying that, 
I was at a crisis of faith. 


"But Mormons don't have crises,'"' I said to 
myself. 


I had tried everything and nothing had 
worked. A six-week depression descended on me, 
and I was left with 4 feeling of total help- 
lessness. A decision had to be made. Was I 
going to stay in the Church or not? Yes, I 
wanted to stay but not in this condition! I 
needed help. It was then that I turned to the 
Lord. 


Certainly I had tried the Lord before, many 
times before. But it had been too easy to 
get sidetracked. Truly seeking the Lord is a 
lot of hard work. I had also used Church 
membership and Church activities as a substi- 
tute for a personal relationship with God. 


This time, as I approached the Lord in 
prayer there were two major differences. 
First, I was desperate enough to commit myself 
to the slow process of coming to know the 
Lord. I was very serious about getting answers. 
Second, I was willing to be completely honest 
about my feelings. 


My feelings! The very things that I had for 
so long mistreated or repressed became essential 
for real communication with Heavenly Father. 


I had to start by making a distinction 
between what was I and what was the Church. 
What did © really believe in? How did I really 
think and feel? Being told what to believe 
and what to do was not what I needed. 


After discussing my feelings and beliefs 
with the Lord, I made commitments to Him, 
based on what I felt good about. If I couldn't 
handle a commitment, I would go back to the Lord 
to arrange something that I felt more comfort- 
able with. I had to be careful not to get 
sucked into feeling guilty when my behavior 
didn't fully meet the expectations of others. 
This process was an important ‘beginning 
because it helped me to clarify who I was. 

I began to have confidence in my feelings and 
felt a stronger sense of myself. I was now 
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My childhood experiences in the Mormon 
Church were not very different from other born- 


in-the-culture Mormons. One of my earliest 
memories is Christmas 1963, when I was scheduled 
to make my debut as an angel in the Redwood 
Third Ward Christmas pageant. I came down with 
the chicken pox, and my costume, an altered 
sheet with tinsel sewn onto it, was given 

away to another three-year-old whose mother 
hadn't already slashed the family linen. For 
the next several years, I cannot remember a 
time when I wasn't willing and eager to parti- 
cipate in all church programs and activities. 

I rode crepe-papered tricycles in Primary 
parades, made a Bible-time village out of salt 
dough, and meticulously spelled out the entire 
text of the Beatitudes in alphabet macaroni 
that I glued to file cards. I also enjoyed 
other activities, such as Cub Scout outings 

and roadshow practices, that were a result of 
my mother's church assignments. 


What was different about my early experiences 
Was not what happened in the Church, but at home. 
My mother had two careers: one in a nine-to- 
five office setting, the other in constantly 
maintaining the fagade of Mormon-family decorum. 
My mother had married a myth. Her own naiveté 
and pride then forced her to perpetuate that 
myth over the next twenty-eight years of mar- 
riage. 


- I was surrounded with all the usual Mormon 
trappings but without the necessary foundation 

_ of security, harmony, and sense of belonging. 

_ At seven or eight years of age, although L 
could not name it or describe it, I knew there 
was something terrible going on in our home. 
Deceit and disharmony were nearly constant 
and incarnated as my father. On some subliminal 
level, my three siblings and I seemed to sense 
that our nuclear "family," as we then knew it, 
would self-destruct sooner or later. Our sur- 
vival instincts warned us away from emotional 

_ intimacy; "every man for himself" was the 
unspoken but prevailing motto. 


Fairly early in life, I developed a testimony 
independent of my family's participation in the 
Church. At age fourteen, I entered the Seminary 
Program and was expected to read and subse- 
quently gain a testimony of the Book of Mormon. 
My faith was pure enough that I read eagerly, 
never doubting that I would receive the pro- 
mised knowledge. It came, quietly but undeni- 
ably, and as the simile in the Book of Mormon 
suggests, it took root, steadily grew, and 
bore fruit. Soon I had the sure knowledge, 
boldness, and verbal capacities to bear fre- 
quent and sincere testimony to the divinity of 
Jesus Christ and His restored gospel. In the 
next few years this testimony would serve 
first as a life preserver to buoy me up during 
turbulent times and later as a plummet to sink 
me into the depths of despair. 


Having a basic distrust of and lack of 
interest in males, I boycotted most of the 
traditional teen-aged girl activities. My 
spiritual journeys doubled as an ethereal 
escape hatch from the confusion and pain of 
the temporal world. Church programs, like 
a new romance, offered endless opportunities 
and reinforcement for my boundless energy. 
While friends were decorating lockers with 
pictures of teen idols, writing love graffiti 
in the rest rooms, watching boys play basket- 
ball, or sewing dresses for the next preference 
dance, I was scripture-chasing, journal-writing, 
doing genealogy, preparing reams of essays, 
devotionals, talks and lessons, and seeking 
out female teachers and neighbors with whom to 
discuss life's essentials. 


When I was seventeen, the earth shook and 
our family's fagade crumbled around our feet. 





Mother, stuttering over the word "divorce," 
gradually sank into an isolated depression. 
While the finality and visibility of the 
situation came as a great relief, there were 
complications that were difficult for all. I 
reacted by continuing to assert my independence. 
Spending most of my time away from home, I 
sought affection and security from "best 
friends" and their families. In the early 
spring of my senior year, having a part-time 
job and a '55 Oldsmobile, I moved out al- 
together. 


By this time I was resentful towards my 
family, sexually confused, and disillusioned 
with life. I moved from place to place look- 
ing for relief, answers, or someone to sedate 
me into apathy. Having learned a careful lesson 
from my mother, I nevertheless maintained my 
personal fagade diligently. I went to school, 
worked, and was active in the Church as I con- 
tinued to sink deeper into depression. My 
life had three components: an external, func- 
tional reality, an emotional/perceptual reality, 
and a spiritual reality. The awareness of what 
“ought to be" existed in the spiritual reality, 
but these three "realities" bore such little 
resemblance to one another that I doubted my 
sanity and felt completely powerless ever to 
make sense of anything that I thought or felt. 
I cried myself to sleep at night (when I slept 
at all) and could feel little except confusion, 
fear, and desperation. Before I had reached 
my nineteenth birthday, I was spending much of 
my conscious time making plans and preparations 
for suicide. 


After hospitalization in a psychiatric ward 
and a half-dozen therapists over a two-year 
period, I began to name, legitimize, and cope 
with my demons. It seemed, with the possible 
exception of guilt, that all my feelings were 
incongruent with my identity as a Mormon. I 
wondered if I could allow myself, even on a 
theoretical level, to grapple with suicide, 
anger, and sexuality. Yet, for my own personal 
survival, I knew that these were the personal 
issues I must confront. Church counselors, 
both professional and ecclesiastical, had been 
unable or unwilling to help. 


When difficulties in a relationship pre- 
cipitated a brief, but intense, relapse, I 
took the first opportunity to distance myself 
from family, friends, and Utah by accepting 
a job in Boston. I was immediately comfortable 
in Boston. I felt completely anonymous and 
therefore completely acceptable. It was a 
nonthreatening place and time to learn more 
about who I was. For the first time, I began 
to see myself as strong, assertive, and re- 
sourceful. As the influence of environment 
became apparent to me, I resented even more 
strongly the family, culture, and religion 
that had in some measure created and prolonged 
the dissonance in my life. 


I had been in Boston only four months when 
I made two significant decisions: one, that I 
would live with a male lover, and two, that I 
would request a Bishop's Court. My decision 
to live with Paul facilitated and formalized 
my separation from the Church. It was a relief 
to me that Paul, having absolutely no religious 
background, had few questions or expectations 
about the whole episode. His warmth and uncon- 
ditional love assuaged much of my pain. 


With prayerful consideration I sought advice 
from three women in my ward and took two weeks 
to prepare myself spiritually and emotionally 
for the court. Even so, it came as a jolt 


when I was excommunicated in September 1981. 
Although I did not disagree with the decision 
of the court per se, I had enough negative 
feelings about men, authority, and some Church 
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policies to become skeptical and bitter over 
some procedural complications and insensitiv- 
ities. 


In spite of, or perhaps because of, the pain, 
the excommunication was a turning point and the 
beginning of a long healing process. At last 
my three realities had begun to come together! 
By December, in correspondence with a friend, 

I wrote: "There is a calming effect that comes 
from knowing that I am doing the Lord's will 
and the best thing for my spiritual growth. 
For me, at this time, that means excommunica- 
tion." My emotional need to question my com- 
mitment and to separate from the Church was 
finally matched by the functional reality of 
excommunication and, then, confirmed by my 
spiritual sense of what "ought to be." 


Having abandoned all other principles, I 
carefully protected my personal integrity, 
and this newfound wholeness nourished me. I 
came through the excommunication with a much 
stronger sense of myself, and I lost my pre- 
occupation with "fitting into!’ the Church. 

By developing a deeper and more direct relation- 
ship with the Lord, I became secure in my 
acceptability, and after a time, this feeling 
became a shield, deflecting the arrows of 

social stigma and misunderstanding. 


I have a strong commitment to working 
through difficulties. Initially, I thought 
this commitment would lead me through the 
separation process and into a lifestyle far 
outside the sanctions or influence of the 
Mormon Church. Within a month of my excom- 
munication, however, it was apparent to my 
stake president that I needed to maintain 
some connection with the Church, and at his 
suggestion I scheduled weekly meetings with 
my Relief Society president where I set 
goals, discussed my progress or lack thereof, 
and got hugs. I continued to attend my church 
meetings each week and, not being allowed to 
Participate in open discussion, took copious 
notes. I related my questions and feelings 
to my Relief Society or Sunday school teacher 
by telephone or in personal discussions after 
class. Later, I approached the sister 
missionaries. I received their whole set of 
discussions and they mine, again accompanied 
by tears and hugs. 


During these difficult times, the Lord 
instructed and inspired me to contact women 
who were very sensitive and giving. By the 
time I was baptized, there were many people 
who had been instrumental in my conversion 
by helping directly as well as by their 
unvoiced support and respect. My baptism, 
much to the dismay of my bishop, was a 
well-attended celebration. It was a strong 
affirmation of my commitment to the Lord and 
of the challenges that I had met to make it 
possible. From my experience "outside" the 
Church I learned that I was both capable and 
desirous of living a Mormon life--on all 
three levels of my reality. 


The year since my baptism has not been easy, 
but it has been good. Following the typical 
period of post-baptism blues, when my activity 
at Church increased while my spiritual growth 
waned, I have continued to grow stronger in 
my relationship with the Lord and my commit- 
ment to the Church. Still, there are emotion- 
ally difficult times. As Emma Lou Thayne 
wrote, "Resolve is a flimsy gauze against the 
razors of remembering." But there has been 
much in my past that I shouldn't forget. 


Alda Jones 
Allston, Massachusetts 
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One Woman’s Perspective 


MOTHERS DAY 


Glues 


Mother's Day has consistently been the most 
depressing day of my adult life. But lately, 
with my three children grown and enjoying 
successful lives, I can sit through church on 
that day somewhat comfortably and not heed 
that endless paean to the archetypical mother, 
that All-Mother whom I have never managed to 
approximate. For several years, largely un- 
beknownst to my family, I developed quasi- 
legitimate reasons to stay home on that day. 
Consequently I have been able to greet those 
dear to me cheerfully with a good dinner and 
not be confronted with a yearly reminder of my 
shortcomings. You see, I do get angry on oc- 
casion; my home is not always in order (not to 
mention never really clean); I seldom cook two 
meals in any one day; I don't bake bread often 
enough; and I didn't spend enough time with 
each child. Worse than all of these short- 
comings, I am not entirely selfless. I do have 
interests apart from my family which I have, on 
occasion, pursued. 


I remember as a child coming home from 
Sunday school on Mother's Day proudly clutching 
that scrawny plant. I was filled with renewed 
admiration for my mother--who also frequently 
absented herself from that meeting. When I 
remember the childish welling of love that I 
felt on Mother's Day for my own imperfect 
mother, I have been able to escape my own 
feelings and understand that Mother's Day is 
for the family--not the mother. Then I have 
been able to accept my own family's love gra- 
ciously. But I have not always been agreeable. 
I remember one year, after a particularly 
horrendous barrage from the pulpit, angrily 
calling Mother's Day a male-chauvinist plot to 
keep women in narrowly prescribed roles. 


But that was at a time when such rhetoric 
was commonplace. I knew then, as I know now, 
that those who plan Mother's Day programs intend 
to build mothers, not set them up for failure; 
to show gratitude, not raise impossible stan- 
dards. Even during my most paranoid moments, 

I cannot imagine a church committee, a Sunday 


IN A 


Ward 


OF ALL PLACES 


We are one, after all, you and I; together 
we suffer; together exist, and forever will 
recreate each other. 

Teilhard de Chardin 


Somehow I thought it would be easier. 
After all, this was my fourth time in less 
than two months to enter the hospital. But 
instead of being comforted by knowing the rou- 
tine, I felt incredible stress. 


What led me to this fourth hospital stay is 
lived out by other women every day. The husband 
is transferred across the country, and the good 
wife is thrilled for him. She assumes the re- 
sponsibility for the sale of the home, emotion- 
ally prepares the family for the move, and turns 
over her community and church activities to 
someone else. The stress is insidious and dif- 
ficult even in the best of health. For me, in 
poor health, the stress increased exponentially. 


There I was, then, in San Francisco. I knew 
no one outside of my family, and no one knew me. 


I was impatient that day with my loving 
mother-in-law as she nervously and haltingly 
drove around the steep streets surrounding the 
hospital looking unsuccessfully for a parking 
place. Unable to endure it any longer, I 
grabbed my crutches and overnight bag, kissed 
her and my sleeping four-year-old daughter good- 
bye. With the aid of crutches, I walked in 
through the hospital doors and admitted myself. 


school presidency, or a bishopric planning a 
Mother's Day program with any but benign in- 
tentions. But just as I am confident that the 
intentions are benign, I am also convinced that 
there is something wrong with most Mother's 
Day programs, something quite wrong with their 
content, their presentation, and their recep- 
tion by the congregation. I have focused on 
Mother's Day, but it is symbol and symptom of 
a larger problem in the Church--perfectionism, 
and its resulting undercutting of self-esteem. 


I am not alone in my criticism of Mother's 
Day programs. Once I was able to admit to 
friends that this was not my favorite church 
meeting, I discovered almost universal agree- 
ment among the women I sampled. Even the 
words Mother's Day have the power to elicit 
groans from the same women who express fervent 
desires to fulfill the role of mother well. 


We often experience despair and frustration 
when comparing ourselves to the female models 
presented in this and other church meetings. 

I remember particularly coming out of Relief 
Society after hearing the mother education 
lesson "Teaching Appreciation," and noticing 
our bishop's wife, the mother of six children, 
Standing alone in the foyer. With a few min- 
utes to spare before Sunday school, I went up 
to her with the customary, "Hello, how are you 
today?" 


She looked at me, tears welling suddenly 
in her eyes, and said, "I'm so depressed that 
I feel like going home. I don't do any of 
those things with my children." Luckily, I 
knew her well and stood for ten minutes bombard- 
ing her with specific examples of how she did 
teach her children appreciation. She had not 
been able to glean from the lesson ideas that 
she might try because she felt overwhelmed. 
The lesson served to create in her a sense of 
failure as a mother rather than a sense of suc- 
cess. 


In church we speak so often in terms of the 
ideal that we sometimes lose sight of what is 
real. My friend did not need to hear about one 
more thing that she should do but did need to 
know that many of the things she was already 
doing were benefitting her children. For ex- 
ample, she needed to know that her love of 


The hospital was understaffed and overburdened, 
caring for most of the city's underprivileged. 


During the long and tedious routing of admis- 
sion, I became ill with one of my peculiar 
seizure-like migraines. Because of constant 
retching, I was in need of immediate care and 
was quickly rerouted through the emergency room. 
To those unaware of the migraine syndrome I was 
experiencing, {t appeared that I was withdrawing 
from drugs. As I lay there on the gurney per- 
spiring profusely and shaking, I knew the 
thoughts behind the curious looks. Beneath the 
caldron of my anger at being observed, I pitied 
the onlookers for their ignorance and their 
erroneous judgment. 


I was medicated, fell into a drugged, heavy 
sleep and awoke in, of all places, a ward. I, 
who had always been taught to bear my burdens in 
silence, was in a ward in a university teaching 
hospital. The animal in me ached for a cave to 
crawl into where I could tend to my wounds and 
have the dignity of privacy to fight my battles. 
But I lay in a hospital ward, the surgeon's line 
still drawn on my leg just below the knee, his 
words still echoing in my head as he tried to 
prepare me for losing the leg if the circulation 
from the resulting neuropathy didn't improve and 
the pain didn't subside. In my haste to pack 
for the hospital, I had overlooked my best night- 
gown and pretty robe, and without them I felt 
naked and common. I was comfortless and de- 
spairing. 


I awoke to another shock, this one visual. 
Her name was Mayola, and to see her was so alarm- 
ing that if I had encountered her at night, I 
would never have been the same again. Mayola 
was propped up uncomfortably, her chin almost 


music and efforts to practice the violin against 
almost impossible odds were teaching her chil- 
dren to value music. She needed to know that 
her efforts to clean and keep order were 
teaching her children to respect their posses- 
sions. 


As Francine Bennion points out in "What Is 
the Church? Discerning God's Hand in the Insti- 
tution" (Sunstone, November-December 1981), 


Even a lesson intended to help women be 
better can make them feel worse, or one 
intended to help them feel protected can 
make them feel attacked, especially if a 
woman finds her own challenges too different 
from what the speaker assumes. For many 
reasons, those who write these lessons usu- 
ally hear little feedback. Thus they know 
much about what they intended to say but 
little about what their listeners actually 
heard (page 19). 


What my bishop's wife actually heard was that 
she was not a good mother because she was not 
doing the specific things outlined in the les- 
son. What other women in the class no doubt 
interpreted as ideas to be tried, she saw as 
reinforcing her own fears of inadequacy. In 
our efforts to be perfect now, we often inter- 
pret any suggestion for change or improvement 
as an indictment. Especially as mothers, we 
interpret any failing in our homes as our own 
failure. We are encouraged in that thinking 
by lessons and talks that over-emphasize the 
ideal and de-emphasize the real difficulties 
in achieving that ideal. 


Now I am convinced that Mother's Day programs 
mean to do what I did for my bishop's wife. 
They mean to offer us examples of the good we 
do as mothers.’ They mean to make us feel better 
about ourselves and more able to tackle the 
challenges before us. And if, as I suspect, 
they have the opposite effect for the majority 
of women present, what is there about their 
content, presentation, and reception that brings 
about this wrong effect? 


The nature of the problem became clearer to 
me when I listened to the Father's Day program 
given in my ward this year. Every reference to 
that ideal, archetypical father that men should 
be striving to become used Heavenly Father as 





touching her chest. She had lost her remaining 
teeth in facial surgery, and the resulting swell- 
ing added to her girth. She reminded me of 
Winston Churchill, except that she had a good 
head of hair that stood out as if she had just 
had shock treatment. And she was as black as 
the Nigerian student I had worked with in the 
parks one summer. 


Mayola was in the bed directly across from 
me and was physically most comfortable in a 
position that put her staring directly at me. 
She acknowledged my forced, faint smile with a 
tender question, "You slept a long time, 
honey. You feelin' better?" 


I was offended by-her familiarity and com- 
monness, but I assumed a mask of politeness 
and answered, "Yes, thank you." Because I 
didn't return her charity by asking how she was 
feeling, she let the conversation drop. 


Her presence was unsettling, and the still- 
ness of the afternoon was getting to me, so I 
thought that perhaps I could "escape'' by read- 
ing. I opened the leatherbound scriptures my 
wonderful mother had given me, remembering how 
she had told me to turn to them in good times 
as well as bad. Somehow I found and read, 


Love is patient and kind; love is not 
jealous or conceited or proud; love is not 
{ll-mannered or selfish or irritable; love 
does not keep a record of wrongs; love is not 
happy with evil, but is happy with truth. 
Love never gives up; its faith, hope and 
patience never fail. Love is eternal. .. « 
There are faith, hope and love, these three; 
but the greatest of these is love!’ (I Cor- 
inthians 13). 
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the model. Now this is certainly an ideal role 
model--but a divine one. No one listening 
could conclude that any earthly father should 
already have achieved this goal. To be striv- 
ing toward the ideal was what was expected and 
desirable. 


I asked myself where the female divine model 
in the Church is. Heavenly Mother is an illu- 
sive figure, and so, instead, we ask earthly 
women to play that divine role. The divine role 
model is personified in either the strong women 
from the early years of the Church, those women 
in our own families whom time has deified, or 
even the women in our own wards whom we have set 
apart for such an uncomfortable and often un- 
wanted responsibility. These women then become 
merely illustrations against which we measure 
ourselves unfavorably rather than women whose 
human qualities we could understand and appre- 
ciate. My own grandmother was stereotyped as 
the faithful widow waiting for forty years to 
join her husband for eternity. I wonder now 
how she might have suffered in that lonely role. 
Many admired women in the Church are almost 
forced to meet expectations not of their own 
choosing. Fearful lest they disappoint those 
who are counting on their perfection, they be- 
come isolated, frozen, unable to share their 
humanness or share honest.companionship with 
their sisters. 


It is on these larger-than-life illustrations 
that Mother's Day programs are based, one 
story topping another in celebrating idealized 
maternal heroism. They are so far removed from 
the real day-to-day heroism of motherhood that 
there is no relationship between what is being 
celebrated and the actual rewarding but frus- 
trating, tiring, and often boring job of mother. 
The disparity between what is being proclaimed 
and what is being lived only reinforces for us 
the ways in which we do not achieve the ideal. 


The vital roles mothers play are also often 
trivialized by these programs. As sentimen- 
tal tears are shed in church over the mother's 
noble sacrifices, the role is deprived of vi- 
tality. Much of what a mother must do is not 
something anyone in her right mind would apply 
for. And yet countless women fulfill the role 
gladly, out of love and a sense of larger 
purpose--not nobility. 


I became emotionally defensive reading the 
scripture. Of course I knew what love was. 
Had I not taught the Primary children all those 
years that Heavenly Father loves children in 
all lands? Had I not personally cross-stitched 
the scripture ''Love One Another"? Everyone knew 
that I was the first to cry when someone sang 
"As I Have Loved You."" But my pain had clouded 
my soul. If, by some magic, a film negative 
could show the linings of our souls that day, 
this underprivileged woman with darkest skin 
would have outshone me. 


The following morning I was scheduled for 
another in a series of body scans, but I awoke 
retching, fighting another migraine. Totally 
unlike myself, I refused the orderly's request 
to get on the gurney to go to the scanner. He 
seemed perplexed at my refusal and stood wait- 
ing for a thought to direct his next move. 
Mayola spoke again, with that same offensive 
familiarity. "Why don't you try, honey? I 
jus' know you can get it over with." 


I bit my lip, hoping to block out her words. 
Was she so stupid that she couldn't understand 
that I wanted to be left alone? How could 
she see through the shroud of sophistication in 
which I had wrapped myself? But I rolled over 
onto the gurney, amazed that through her confi- 
dence in me I was strengthened and encouraged. 


When I returned to the room, I slept. Upon 
awaking, I was to find that Mayola's daughters 
were visiting with her. They had been so quiet 
that even my trained mother's ears had not 
heard the slightest whisper. Her daughters were 
braiding their mother's hair in dozens of tiny 
corn rows. Mayola giggled self-consciously as 





In addition, Mother's Day programs as well as 
many of the Relief Society lessons foster a 
competitive spirit among the women rather than 
one of cooperation and sisterhood. If we honor 
the woman with the most children, should we not 
also honor the woman who has tried hardest to 
become a mother and the unmarried sister who 
has mothered in many unrecognized ways? The 
programs reinforce the idea that there is only 
one ideal female role in the Church and allow 
for no recognition of the actual diversity. 


But saying that Mother's Day programs them- 
selves cause depression and reinforce feelings 
of worthlessness does not correctly represent 
the situation. The programs themselves only 
contribute to the problem; how they are received 
adds to their negative effects. The way we 
women view ourselves and the demands that we 
then make for perfection are other factors in 
the way Mother's Day programs affect us. 


Ida Smith says in "The Psychological Needs 
of Mormon Women" (Sunstone, March-April 1981) 
that in order to be psychologically healthy 
"a woman needs not to have to feel guilty-- 
about everything--all the \time. She needs to 
internalize that when things go wrong it is not 


always her fault. . . . Allowing flaws in her fam- 


ily to automatically reflect her own inade- 
quacies is a kind of misbehavior" (page 62). 

If my own experiences are any measure, there is 
a great deal of this type of misbehavior going 
on. Or, as one of my friends says, "I need 
not to have to feel guilty about feeling 
guilty!" In fact, trying to avoid misbehavior 
can become another whip. Every woman needs to 
develop a sense of when she is doing her best, 
to assess her own limitations, and to stop 
participating in her own undoing. But unfor- 
tunately, we sometimes irrationally feel that 
anything short of perfection is intolerable. 
Then relatively innocuous statements from the 
pulpit reinforce our own feelings of worthless- 
ness. Ironically, we hear what we have chosen 
to hear. 


What can be done, then, about Mother's Day 
programs so that the intentions of this celebra- 
tion can be fulfilled rather than subverted? 


1. Do away with packaged programs. Wards 
in the Church are diverse enough that local 


I reached without hesitation for my crutches to 
cross the room for a closer look at those nimble 
fingers. We laughed like silly sisters as I 
tried to braid the fine, tiny strands of hair 
and laughed again as they braided my thick blond 
hair in corn rows. Her daughters were so soli- 
citous in caring for their mother that it 
brought back to me memories of the times that 

I had cared for my own mother during her many 
surgeries. 


In times of despair, when the demons are in 
the arena, fighting for my soul, I turn to the 
Father to bask in his love. The habit of per- 
sonalizing the scriptures has been a source of 
comfort for me. For me, John 3:16 becomes, 
"For God so loved you that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son," and Doctrine and Covenants 18:10 
reads, "Remember the worth of you is great in 
the sight of God."" Psalms 8:5 reads, "For thou 
hast made me a little lower than the angels and 
crowned me with glory and honour.'' As I was 
trying to sort out my feelings about this 
strange place I was in, Mayola's name luminously 
inserted itself into the scriptures where my 
name had been before. Thus they read to me, 
"For God so loved Mayola that he gave his only 
begotten Son," and "Remember the worth of 
Mayola is great in the sight of God."' And 
Psalms, "For Thou hast made Mayola a little 
lower than the angels and crowned her with 
glory and honour.'' This woman had given me a 
new depth of understanding of the scriptures.~ 
Where would it leave me? 


Mayola's husband and children joined her one 
night after dinner. They had visited only a 
few moments before he graciously asked if I 
would like to join them, since I had had no 


leaders should decide what is most appropriate 
for local congregations. My own worst memories 
of Mother's Day programs and those I have heard 
most criticized came from central committees-- 
prepared scripts. 


2. Include several women on the planning 
committee. If this program is really for women, 
then they should have a say as to what type of 
celebration will be beneficial. 


3. Allow for diversity. My eighty-eight- 
year-old mother-in-law enjoys being honored as 
the oldest mother. Her needs should still be 
met, but the divorced sisters, the childless 
sisters, and the unmarried sisters should also 
be considered. 


4. Keep the program focused on real concerns 
that mothers share rather than on idealized 
descriptions, on what mothers actually do rather 
than on shoulds and oughts. If an ideal role 
model must be mentioned, it should be identified 
as divine and somewhat removed from earthly 
experience. 


5. Bombard the women with concrete examples 
of their own successful mothering. All mother- 
ing should be recognized, not just that per- 
formed by women who are biological mothers. 


6. Encourage women to do much of the talk- 
ing. This can be a time when we express love 
for our families and each other and appreciation 
for the growth we have experienced. Sharing our 
struggles as we search for role definition can 
strengthen the bond we need to feel as sisters. 


7. Do not give any women flowers unless all 
women can be equally honored and unless men are 
also appropriately recognized with a gift on 
Father's Day. 


8. Continue to have the Primary sing. The 
children have always been the best part of any 
Mother's Day program and the only reason 
mothers exist and a celebration is possible... 


Claudia W. Harris 
Decatur, Georgia 





visitors. This humble family with the shiny 
faces began to fascinate me. How did I--"born 
under the covenant," of royal lineage, and 
raised to be a light unto the world--get into 
a situation in which I was the spiritual stu- 
dent, spoon-fed by this family? 


He read from Proverbs as we sat around that 
hospital bed, and I recall that he admonished 
his children to avoid the "varnished vulgarities 
of the world." Everything else became a roar 
in my ears as I put this into its place in my 
mind. When he closed his Bible we joined hands, 
lowered our heads in unison, and for one fleet- 
ing moment prayed to the Father in the heavens 
above. He prayed for peace and comfort to 
attend all those in the hospital; I remember 
being profoundly touched by his compassion for 
others. As I lay in bed that night, trying to 
sort through all that had happened, I could 
still feel the warmth of Mayola's ebony hand as 
it held mine. 


We both left the hospital the next morning 
on our way to full recovery. But Mayola helped 
to heal more than my body. My undernourished 
and impoverished soul had been gifted with a 
profound lesson of love and true charity. I 
don't think she ever really knew. 


Those demons still enter the arena that is 
my soul, and I still personalize the scriptures 
to do them battle. But Moses 1:39 now reads 
for me, "For behold, this is my work and my 
glory--to bring to pass the immortality and 
eternal life of - you and Mayola."' 


Renie Sonntag MacLean 
Danville, California 
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hen the mission president had first 

begun praising him like this in pub- 

lic, it had made him uncomfortable. 

Afraid that the other missionaries, 

always looking to him as an example, 

would notice his reddening face, 
Elder Thomason would lean forward in his seat 
on the stand and bow his head, dropping his 
gaze from the upturned faces. He was afraid 
that they'd realize that he was ashamed. He 
would stare down at the brown, leather-bound 
scriptures that his parents had given him on 
his nineteenth birthday or into his sweaty 
hands and breathe hard. 


...I'm grateful for my two assistants, 
Elders Clayton and Thomason. They are examples 
of worthy, dedicated missionaries to all of 
you... 


As he sat through the monthly conferences, 
Elder Thomason examined himself closely again and 
again, trying to understand why he had been 
chosen from among the other missionaries. 


--.the Lord called them because of their 
humility and diligence, and were they unworthy 
they would not have been chosen... 


He hadn't been able to reconcile his con- 
viction of the mission president's inspiration 
with the call President Peterson had extended 
to him to leave his area--where he had been 
serving as a zone leader--and come to work as 
the president's assistant in the mission office. 


.«..to be a leader of men, to be an example 
that others will follow, a missionary must be 
worthy himself. You have to live what you 
preach, do yourself what you're teaching others 
to do... 


He had learned to inhale deeply and shift 
his thoughts. He did not feel good when he 
forced his mind blank, but he had considered 
it necessary; he had not found any other way to 
relieve the tension when the president talked 
like that and a strong guilt cut through him. 


.-.absolute worthiness is the first step 
in being a good missionary. If you're not 
living worthily, you'll never have the Spirit, 
and you'll never teach with power and author- 
ity.-. 


At these times he was dominated by the sharp 
contrast he saw in himself; he was a dark char- 
acter in a white cast, unworthy to be held up 
as an example before the rest of the mission- 
aries. 


Now, six months after his call to be an 
assistant, he was more at ease, felt more like 
a piece that fit in the mission puzzle. Elder 
Thomason could now lean back and slide down in 
his chair, folding his arms. He felt slightly 
uncomfortable in his new gray wool suit, bought 
just two weeks earlier. He wanted to wear a 
new suit when he got off the plane next week. 
He had grown tired of the conservative dark 
brown and navy blue Swedish knit suits that he 
had brought on his mission, and he had come to 
like gray better than brown or blue. He looked 
at the president's back as he spoke, closed his 
eyes, and tried to concentrate on what he was 
saying. 


* * * * x 


At Mountain Crest High School in northern 
California, Brent Thomason had lettered in 
basketball, baseball, and track.» In his senior 
year he had been elected studentbody vice 
president, and he had been one of three students 
selected by the teachers to speak at graduation. 
He had written his speech several months before 
he was selected, entitled ''The Freedom to 
Achieve in America."' He was glad to live in the 
United States; he knew that he could become 
anything he wanted, knew that he controlled 
his own destiny. 


Brent had expected to receive a scholarship 
from Brigham Young University like his brother 
and sister before him. He always worked hard 
in school, and his parents were pleased with his 
academic record. He felt justly rewarded for 
his efforts when he was notified that he had 
received the same scholarship as his brother and 
sister. 


He liked math and science best; both subjects 
came easily to him. He often stayed up late 
working out the physics, chemistry, and trig- 
onometry problems until his answers matched 
those in the back of the books. When he got 
his tests back, he wrote the correct answers 
next to those he had missed; he felt like the 
tests were then complete. 





Brent was respected by his friends and was 
considered to be very intelligent. Everyone 
admired him and knew that he would do well in 
college as well as in whatever career he chose. 
He was self-confident but knew that it was im- 
portant to be modest. He refrained from dis- 
cussing his own achievements around others. 


Brent met Amy at one of the school dances 
when he was a junior and she was a sophomore. 
The girls who asked him to dance were usually 
unpopular and unattractive--not interesting to 
him. He was surprised when Amy approached him. 
Dark and thin, with sharp, petite features and 
slick, inviting lips, she dated more than most 
of the girls at school. After a few casual 
dates, they started dating fairly seriously, 
and, except for the week when they pretended to 
break the relationship off, they had seen only 
each other until Brent graduated and went to 
college. 


Amy liked to run her fingers through Brent's 
long, blonde hair. She thought that Brent had 
the best-looking hair in the school. Brent 
liked the way he looked--his long, combed hair 
set off by his clean-cut appearance. He always 
dressed with great care, sure that his clothes 
were clean and new, and that they matched well. 
He was proud of his all-American image; he felt 
good when he walked through the halls of the 
school holding hands with Amy, and people turned 
and stared. 


They were good together. Maybe too good. 
They discovered with each other a mindless pas- 
sion that made them willing to satisfy their 
physical lusts. It wasn't until the fifth time, 
when they had reached a new level of despair, 
that they went to see Bishop Vincent together. 
Before, they had always talked to their bishops 
separately, usually within the same week. When 
they left Bishop Vincent's office, they grasped 
the feeling of relief, made promises, and talked 
about how fine it was that they could solve 
these problems and come away with new strength. 


Brent left for college; Amy began dating 
other boys. She did not write him often, and 
their closeness evaporated. After the initial 
hurt, Brent felt better. He was weary of the 
guilt and feelings of unworthiness that had 
been with him for the last two years. He 
talked to his new bishop and felt sure that he 
had wiped his slate clean. He became deter- 
mined to stay worthy, able to bless and pass 
the sacrament whenever called upon. 


In the summer after his freshman year at 
BYU, Brent saw Amy again. Neither still cared 
deeply for the other, but they had wanted to 
date before he left on his mission; each 
knew that it would be the last time. Both 
feared the permanent severing of their physical 
bond, a link that had held them for so long. 
That night they silently consented to another 
physical escape, neither setting the limits 
each expected of the other. Before he re- 
ceived his mission call, the pressing agony 
that had followed him since he and Amy had 
first explored sexual passion, and the gloom 
that peaked before each confession, came once 
more to Brent. He felt a deeper sense of dis- 
appointment in himself, a powerlessness. He 
responded, as he had every time before, with 
a full confession. 


* * * * * 


Elder Thomason leaned forward, placed his 
triple combination below the seat, and opened 
his thick, annotated Bible to the section of 
blank pages between the Old and New Testaments. 
He had copied his patriarchal blessing and the 
notes Sister Jones had taken at his setting 
apart onto these pages before he left home. 


* x * * * 


Bishop Vincent told Brent that President 
Grant would have to make the final decision. 
He had said that there was a possibility of a 
probationary period, even an interview with a 
general authority, but that he doubted it. He 
said that Brent should not change his plans for 
a mission, even if he had to wait. 


Brent had been deeply ashamed and afraid to 
tell President Grant the things that he had 
told Bishop Vincent two nights earlier. Pres- 
ident Grant had been quiet for several minutes 
after Brent finished speaking. He stared at 
the ceiling, the walls, and Brent's face. He 
had decided to send the papers to Salt Lake 
City the next morning. 


Weeks later, President Grant talked to Brent 
alone in his office before following him out 














into the high council room, filled with Brent's 
family and friends. While setting Brent apart 
as a missionary, he told him that the Lord 
forgave him for his sins, that he should forget 
them and leave them behind. Brent had felt the 
spirit stronger then than ever before in his 
life. He had been unusually peaceful and happy 
that night, grateful to the Lord for approving 
the effort that he himself was unsure of, con- 
fident that a feeling of worthiness would soon 
envelop him. 


The first evening at the Missionary Training 
Center, the mission president had urged the 
missionaries to unload any moral burdens of past 
sexual transgressions through confession. He 
emphasized the need to confess moral sins in 
their completeness, saying that a partial con- 
fession was the same as no confession. He 
talked about missionaries who never quite got 
the spirit in their work in the field because 
they carried past sins with them; they had 
wasted the precious time of their missions as 
ineffective servants. He said that a missionary 
could always be sure of having done his part in 
repenting by how he felt. Complete confession 
brought a peaceful feeling, he said. 


Unsure of his own feelings and lacking the 
certainty that he wanted to have, Elder Thomason 
had been shattered by the president's words. 

His days afterward were filled with anxiety and 
insecurity. He worked harder and harder, 
searching the scriptures and talks by the gen- 
eral authorities for some understanding that 
would allow for the reconciliation that he 
desperately sought. 


But instead he plunged deeper into despair 
as he compared himself with Paul, Alma, and 
other scriptural figures who had remarkable 
repentance stories. He didn't feel the way that 
he was sure they had felt. 


He explored his memory late into many nights, 
searching for anything that he may have over- 
looked, any indiscretion not brought out during 
his confessions. He found none, and while his 
fruitless searches offered temporary satisfac- 
tion, he would inevitably return to the state 
of confusion and inner discouragement when a 
talk, scripture, or lesson reminded him of the 
gravity of sexual transgression, a burden that 
he waited for God to take. 


* * * * * 


Elder Thomason placed his Bible on the floor 
and picked up his missionary notebook. As he 
leafed through it, a small plastic sack of 
photographs dropped onto the carpet. He looked 
at the dark face of Pablo Jimenez, his formal 
expression topped by greasy, combed hair. 
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* * * * * 


Elder Thomason remembered the baptism of the 
Jimenez family clearly; it had been his first. 
He had lain awake the whole night before, 
fighting with himself, unable to see 
himself as worthy to effect the sacred ordi- 
mance of baptism. That night he had cursed God 
in tears and anger, furious that He had not 
taken the memories of Amy and their sexual 
experiences from his mind, bitter that so often 
the girls that he saw in the streets--dark, 
thin and sensuous--brought her so vividly to 
his mind and stirred his loins. When morning 
came, he immersed himself in the details of 
the baptism, his mind in a dull state of confu- 
sion, his feelings frayed and numb. 


The water chilled him when he stepped into 
the font, and while he had practiced the words 
many times before the service, he forgot them 
and had to baptize Pablo three times. When he 
finally got them right, he had pushed Brother 
Jimenez too eagerly down into the water. Elder 
Thomason had thought that Pablo ‘looked distorted 
under the surface of the water, lying on his 
back like a man embalmed in a thick plastic box. 
As he had pulled him forcefully up, Pablo had 
emerged clearly again, clean and new, a man 
reborn in Christ. Elder Thomason had been 
shocked and hurt several months later, when, 
while talking to the missionaries that worked 
in his first area, he learned that the Jimenez 
family no longer attended church. Now, over a 
year later, he had grown accustomed to seeing 
sincere, committed people fall away from the 
Church soon after their baptisms. He understood 
that it took more than just a single spiritual 
experience for many people to change their 
lives, that for some it took much time and prac- 
tice to be comfortable with a new sense of pur- 
ity and commitment. 


* fie * * * 


Elder Thomason flipped to the back of his 
notebook, pulled out the list of suggested 
questions for baptismal interviews given him 
when he became a district leader, and reread 
it. 


* he * * * 


He had been deeply concerned when he first 
read the questions. He was afraid to question 
people about their feelings of moral cleanli- 
ness. Afraid to try and help them define the 
sense of peace and comfort that he himself 
was not sure he had been granted. He had been 
very ill at ease and unsure of himself when 
he had conducted his first baptismal interview. 
He fumbled with the questions, not sure how he 
should ask them to the equally nervous woman. 
He felt her sweet testimony, her desire, her 
commitment to the gospel, so he started in 
surprise when she ashamedly confessed having 
had an extramarital affair fifteen years 
earlier. He felt strange, out of place, want- 
ing to shrink from the responsibility of dealing 
with any judgment of her moral transgression. 
He blushed and squirmed, feeling an uncom- 
fortable kinship with her, ashamed of his abil- 
ity to understand her and feel what she felt. 
He wanted to feel like the kind judge that he 
was sure he should be, and he chafed under the 
strong humility she forced upon him. 


He had been terrified as he tried to deter- 
mine her worthiness concerning the matter, 
felt angry with God for not giving him the cer- 
tainty that he knew he needed to help her. He 
had timidly explained her situation to the mis- 
sion president over the phone, not sure how to 
proceed and hoping to receive a decision. 





.-.1t sounds as though she could be ready 
for baptism, if she's truly repented. But only 
you can judge that, Elder Thomason. You have 
the authority to discern if a person has truly 
repented of past moral transgressions. That's 
why you're a district leader... 


Elder Thomason had prayed about the decision 
for a long time, straining, reaching, clutching 
for any sure feeling. Finally, he had relied 
on the goodness that he perceived in her. Her 
baptism was a moving experience for him, and 
as he placed his trembling hands on her dark, 
wet head--quietly bowed--to effect the confirm- 
ation, he felt the strong sense of right that 
radiated from her, the same power that he had 
felt in his interview with her. 


He wept and was honestly proud when he 
learned, several months later, that she had been 
made a counselor in the stake Relief Society 
presidency. 


* * * * * 


Elder Thomason could tell that the presi- 
dent was almost finished speaking by the way 
his voice was rising and the way he was using 
his hands. He put his notebook back on top 
of his scriptures, swallowed hard, and inhaled 
deeply. He straightened his tie, smiling as he 
recognized its numerous stains. 


* * * * * 


He remembered how he had tried, prior 
to his mission, always to maintain a neat ap- 
pearance. The difficulty that he found as he 
tried to do the same in the mission field was 
a great frustration to him. At first he had 
been a fanatic about looking impeccable when 
he walked the streets and visited people. He 
would get up early on his preparation days and 
carefully wash his ties and the collars of his 
white shirts by hand. The native washlady, 
who washed the clothes by hand on the rocks by 
the lake, always returned his clothes neatly 
folded» but a shade yellower. This angered 
him, and he was determined to remove the stains 
that remained on his clothes himself. 


He remembered how hard those first months 
had been on his ego. Besides the irritation 
that he had felt about his clothes, he had had 
to struggle as he realized that his hair was 
beginning to thin. For .weeks he had taken 
every chance to see himself in windows and 
mirrors, trying all angles, hoping to look 
like his pre-mission photographs, when his 
hair was thick and full. As his hairline had 
slowly receded, Elder Thomason had come to 
accept his slightly altered appearance. Now 
he could even joke about his high forehead. 


His clothes dilemma had culminated strangely 
when--just two months after arriving in the 
mission office as an assistant--he was teaching 
a discussion to the Garcia family. Two of 
their young children wanted to sit close to him. 
Smelly, wet, and smeared with dirt and pieces 
of dried food, they had happily climbed up 
beside him on the plastic couch. They had 
wanted to touch him, to lean against him, to 
be near him. He had clenched his teeth in anger 
as they soiled his shirt and tie with their 
clutching hands and pressing faces. He had had 
to pass the flipchart to his companion until he 
could speak calmly and continue the discussion 
without anger. The little girl, oblivious to 
his rage, had pulled him down towards her and 
whispered to him. 


---and I love you Elder Thomason. Why are 
you so good? Our family is so happy when you 
come to our house... 


He had continued clenching his teeth, but now 
to hold back the tears of humility. After that 
he worried less about his clothes, had stopped 
washing them by hand--satisfied to wear them as 
they were, carefully returned to him by the 
washladies. 


He had not been able to understand why the 
simple expression of affection from the little 
Garcia girl had touched him so powerfully, not 
sure why after that he was less obsessed with 
his own worthiness, less dominated by guilt. 


* * * * * 


Elder Thomason looked at the missionaries 
congregated in the chapel and felt sad that he 
would be leaving them soon. He caught the 
glance of Elder Budge, his working companion 
in the office for the last four months. Elder 
Budge had been called to serve as the financial 


secretary after only three months in the field, 
and he still showed many signs of a new mis- 
sionary. Elder Thomason had felt at peace 
when, just two days ago, he had found the note 
from Elder Budge on his bed. 


...and I've never learned more from anyone 
about how to love people, how to really care 
about them. I only hope I can eventually be as 
Christlike a person as you are. Your uncondi- 
tional acceptance of me has helped me under- 
stand the importance of not judging anyone, not 
even ourselves. You've helped me learn how to 
forgive myself... 


The president finished speaking and started 
back to his seat on the stand. Elder Thomason 
stood and passed him; they exchanged smiles. 
Elder Thomason announced the closing hymn and 
prayer, bringing the conference to a close. 


* * * * * 


...and you've had a very good mission, Elder 
Thomason. I've enjoyed getting to know you and 
feel of your spirit while you've worked here in 
the office... 


Elder Thomason, acutely aware of his own 
weakness even as President Peterson praised 
him, smiled and flushed slightly. 


...you've baptized more people than most 
missionaries here, and many of those new mem- 
bers are now strong leaders in the Church. 

The other missionaries look up to you; they've 
told me so often. I think you've really 
learned to cultivate the Lord's Spirit... 


As he sat and listened to the president's 
last advice to him, Elder Thomason couldn't 
help but remember the strong counsel he had 
heard so many times from this man. 


»+-a@ mission is an important stepping stone 
in life. One needs to work out personal prob- 
lems and serve well while here in the field. 
One must sanctify oneself. Bad missionaries 
usually become inactive members of the Church. 
You can tell a worthy missionary by his works 
because they follow him, as in the mission 
field, throughout the rest of his life... 


Even as he embraced the president following 
his final interview, he felt the familiar pangs 
of guilt. But it was now somehow different. He 
was grateful for the hope and trust this man 
placed in him, and he wanted desperately to work 
towards being more worthy of that trust. He 
no longer felt tied to President Peterson's 
words, as a prisoner facing his own condemna- 
tion. Instead, he felt an inspiration that gave 
him a greater hope, an expanding view of what he 
could accomplish as he worked out his salvation. 


* * * * * 


Elder Thomason examined the temple recommend 
that he had received from President Peterson the 
night before, noting the characteristics of the 
president's signature. He slipped the thin, 
plastic-covered document into his shirt pocket 
as the voice came over the loudspeaker. He 
buckled his seatbelt and prepared for the land- 
ing at San Francisco International Airport. 


On the runway, the Western 727 roared as it 
slowed and finally stopped. Elder Thomason 
waited until the rest of the passengers had 
collected their things and were moving out the 
front door of the plane. A slender, dark-haired 
stewardess, sauntering past him as he stood, 
stopped briefly by each seat to see that no one 
had left any carry-on luggage. Brent noticed 
her petite figure, firm, tan calves, and thin 
ankles as she moved up the aisle towards the 
front of the cabin. He suddenly wondered if he 
would see Amy. Nervousness began to well up 
within him. Brent cleared his throat, pushed 
his hair into place with his hand, and straight- 
ened his tie. He pulled his briefcase down from 
the overhead compartment. He noticed that his 
shirt, well-worn from his months of missionary 
service, had gathered some permanent stains on 
the front on the left side of his chest. He 
thought of the toughened, amiable washladies, 
scrubbing his shirts endlessly on the rocks, 
never able to get them as white as the time 
before. He instinctively buttoned his gray 
suitcoat to cover the spots, then, feeling the 
summer heat filling the plane, he stopped and 
took the coat off, doubling it over his arm. 

He picked up his briefcase and, anticipating 
the throng of people that would be waiting at 
the gate, started up the aisle, smiling. 


* Geoffrey B. Pingree 
Lagayetves California 
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Drama 


Editor's Note: This play was commissioned 
by the Ithaca, New York, Stake Presidency for 
the 1979 Cumorah Region leadership meetings. 
It had such an impact on that audience that it 
was later performed for the Ithaca Stake. 
Because of its length, Exponent cannot publish 
the entire play, but we are very pleased to 
present the following excerpt, Scene II, as 
well as the Prologue (page 3 of this issue). 
Anyone interested in obtaining a copy of the 
complete script may contact the author at 2023 
Hubbard Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah 84108; 
telephone (801) 582-8263. 


(A kitchen. Kitty is standing on a table, 
wearing a partially-sewn dress. Jean is 
marking the hem with a yardstick and pins.) 


KITTY: Mom, do you think that women will ever 
get the priesthood like the blacks did? 


JEAN (pulls a pin out of her mouth): No I 
don't think so. Turn a little. 


(Kitty turns slightly.) 


KITTY: Why not? Nobody thought the blacks 
ever would, and now they do. 


JEAN: Hold still. Yes, but with women it's 
different. 


KITTY: How is it different? 


JEAN: Well, in the first place, in the case 
of the blacks there were a lot of people in 
the Church who did think--or at least hope-- 
that the blacks would eventually get the 
priesthood. It's even implied in the scrip- 
tures. True, it surprised a lot of people, 
and even shook up a few, but it didn't chal- 
lenge any of the Church's basic doctrines. OK. 


(Jean puts in a pin, Kitty turns slightly 
or Jean walks around to get at the other side.) 


KITTY: Yeah. Actually, it makes more sense 
for them to have it than it did for them not 
to. 


JEAN: Exactly. But with women, it would 
challenge some of our most basic doctrines. 


KITTY (with just a tinge of disgust; she's 
heard this many times before): Like family 
and stuff. 


JEAN: Yes, like "family and stuff."' We've 
talked in Family Home Evening about how the 
family is the most important unit in the 
gospel plan, even more important than the 
Church. 


KITTY: I know. And like Heavenly Father's 
title is Father because that's the most impor- 
tant thing He could be. Yeah, I know that. 
And it makes sense, I guess. But I'm still 
not sure how come women can't ever hold the 
priesthood--if a man's most important job is 
to be a father, and he can still have the 
priesthood on the side, how come a woman 
can't be a mother and have the priesthood on 
the side, too? 


JEAN (laughing a little, but nervously): 

You've been thinking, haven't you. You'll 

have to give me a second to catch up with you. 
(Kitty grins.) 

OK, in the first place... 


KITTY (teasing): We already had "in the 
first place." 


JEAN: Watch it--I've got the pins. 


(Pokes Kitty lightly with a pin. Kitty 
jumps back, laughing.) 


Well, you see, women do have the priesthood. 
KITTY (surprised): They do? 


JEAN: Yes. Now please hold still. Of course, 
we have the priesthood in our homes because 
of our fathers and brothers. 


KITTY: Oh, that. That's not the same. 


JEAN: No, but when a man and woman are 
married in the temple, they share the priest- 
hood. Neither one of them can go to the 
highest part of the celestial kingdom without 
the other--they hold those keys jointly. Turn. 


KITTY: That's sorta nice, But isn't the man 
still the real priesthood holder? Isn't he 
still the boss? 
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JEAN (laughs again): I don't know as I'd say 
that. But you're right, he is designated the 
léader. 


KITTY: So women really don't hold the priest- 
hood--or at least they're still under the thumb 
of men. Doesn't that bug you? 


JEAN: Bug me? No, not really. 
(Hesitates.) 


Well, there are a couple of things that do 
bother me a little--because I don't completely 
understand them yet. 


KITTY: Like what? 
JEAN (evasively): You can come down now. 


KITTY (sits on edge of table and turns toward 
Jean to say insistently): Like what, Mom? 


JEAN: It's just my practical side, I guess, 
but sometimes I see jobs in the Church done by 
men that I know a woman might be able to do 
better. And that sometimes makes me wonder a 
little. There are a couple of other little 
things--things people say sometimes that don't 
seem right to me. 


(Changes her tone to become very positive.) 


But in general I feel very good about the place 
of women--and men--in the Church. I believe 
the Lord knows what He is doing. 


KITTY: You can't argue with that! But some- 
times I wish I knew as much about it all as 
He does! 


JEAN: So do I, Kitty, so do I. 


(Blackout. When the lights come up again, 
Jean and Ralph are sitting at the table. Jean 
is sewing, Ralph is working with some papers, 
with a briefcase at his side.) 


JEAN: I had an interesting talk with Kitty 
this afternoon. 


RALPH (looks up but goes back to his work 
quickly, only half-listening): Oh? What about? 


JEAN: She's concerned about why women don't 
have the priesthood. 


RALPH (now he's listening): That's our Kitty. 
What did you tell her? 


JEAN: I gave her the answers about family and 
about holding the priesthood jointly when you've 
been to the temple. 


RALPH: I bet that didn't satisfy her. 


JEAN: It helped, but not completely. It 
doesn't satisfy me completely either. I still 
boil inside at some of the things I hear about 
women at church. 


RALPH: Did you tell Kitty that? 


JEAN: Oh, a little of it. Not much. I don't 
know how much I should say to her. I want to 
be honest, but I don't want her to think that I 
feel real negative feelings about it, either. 


RALPH: I think that's wise. 


JEAN: It really does get to me sometimes. I 
get so sick of hearing about'the glories of 
motherhood, as if there were nothing else a 
woman was capable of doing but have babies. 
I don't blame some of these young girls, like 
Janet Lewis, for putting off children. At 
least they'll have the knowledge that they 
can do something else when they do have kids. 


RALPH: You can certainly do something else. 
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JEAN: Yes, but who knows it but you and me? 
To most people, all I am is a baby factory. 


RALPH: But you wanted to have a big family. 
Every time you have a baby, you say that you 
want just one more--and one more after that. 


JEAN: I know. I do want a big family. I'm 
not ready to quit yet. But I look at my life-- 
at my talents, the dreams I had when I was 
twenty. Have I given up all of that to have 
children? Can't I have some of both? 


RALPH: You'd be pretty busy! Did you have 
something in mind? 


JEAN: I don't know yet. I'm still thinking 
about it. 


RALPH: Well, let me know if there are going 
to be any drastic changes around here. 


(They laugh. Blackout. When the lights 
come up again, Jean and Ralph are still at 
the table. Kitty comes in.) 


KITTY: Hi, Mom, Dad. Can I talk to you for 
a minute? 


RALPH: Sure. Something important? 
KITTY: Sort of. 


(They look at her and wait. She sits on 
back of a chair, she hesitates, then starts.) 


Mom, you know how I always used to love to play 
hospital and how I always said I wanted to be 
a nurse? 


(They nod.) 


Well, I had my high school planning interview 
with my guidance counselor today and .. . well, 
I don't want to be a nurse. 


JEAN: That's OK. 
RALPH: Sure, Honey. 


KITTY (looks at them earnestly): I want to 
be a doctor. 


(Heads of both parents come up sharply.) 
JEAN (not shocked, but concerned); A doctor? 
KITTY: Yes, a medical doctor. 


RALPH: That's fine, Kitty. You're young, and 
if you want to start thinking about being a 
doctor, that can't hurt. There's plenty of 
time to change your mind if you want to. 


KITTY (walks over to the side and leans dn a 
bookcase or counter, facing Ralph): No, 
Daddy, you don't understand. See, there's 
this program at the university where you can 
get early acceptance to med school, right out 
of high school. 


RALPH: You mean you don't even have to go to 
college? 


KITTY: No, you do, but only for two and a 
half or three years, just till you get your 
prerequisites for med school. 


RALPH: I see. So you don't really graduate 
from college. 


KITTY: That's right. If I decide to work for 
it, it means I have to start next year taking 
all the science-math track courses I can get. 


JEAN: What about your music? And drama? And 
your language? 


KITTY: I'd have to drop most of them. But, 
Mom, Dad--you may be thinking this is a snap 
decision of mine. It isn't. I've been think- 
ing abuut being a doctor for a long time. 

And when Mr. Atkins told me about the early 
acceptance program today, it made my dream seem 
possible. 


JEAN: But Kitty, medical school is so--so 
demanding. It takes up nearly all your time-- 
for years. Do you really want to give up your-- 
your other interests, your social life-- 


KITTY (walks back to table, smiles at Jean): 
Mom, I know what you're thinking. In the 

first place . . . In the first place, I wouldn't 
have to give up everything. I'm prepared to 


Cont. on p.18 
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TRILOGY: 


MOTHER 
ONE WOMAN'S TRIBUTE 


Though veils 

mask my memory 

and apostasies 

erase 

the past, 

I will hold fast 

to this feeling 

that there is another-- 


a WOMAN of PERFECT INTELLIGENCE, 
a WOMAN of PERFECT LOVE, 
a WOMAN of PERFECT POWER 

who reigns with Father above. 


O Mother, 

Who are You? 
Where are You? 
What do You do? 
Why can't I know You, too?-- 
This great 
Maternal Mystery 
has 

the orphan 

in me 

sealed-- 

until 

You are 
revealed. 


Denise Tucker 
Forest, Virginia 


TESTIMONY 


Is nothing alive? 


The oceans are high, 
The mountains are covered, 
Just waves, wind, 
and sky. 
Fly, 
Fly from my hand. 
Seek the green that I lack, 
That my heart yearns to see, 
Fly, 
and, oh, 
bring it back. 
Then the waiting, 
Hands sun-shielding eyes-- 
Can it be? 
On your wings my hope flies 
Please, 
Come back to me. 
A speck in the morning sky, 
A breeze, sharp and keen, 
Wings beating slowly, 
A beak laden-- 
Green. 


Is nothing alive? 


World's waters are high, 

My soul's sinking slowly, 

In prayer now I cry: 
Fly, 

fly from my heart, 

. Seek the truth that I lack, 
That my heart yearns to hear, 
Fly, 

and, oh, 
bring it back. 
Then the waiting, 
The heart-catching specks in the sky. 
Can it be what I need? 
My hopes grow, 
and die. 
Two young men at the front door! 
A breeze, fresh and keen, 
flips the leaves of my memory, 
Suddenly , 
Green. 


Teresa Bateman 
Issaquah, Washington 





CREATING “MORE 


The person in the mirror, staring back, 

Once had such frightened eyes. Now, rich with child, 
I swell, am buxom with the nourishment 

Of motherhood soon-made within my breasts. 

Now, with your love, and these past, healing years, 
My terror has been bound and sealed by calm; 

It seldom lashes out to fill our night 

With pain, as it has done. This life in me 

Stirs stronger, fills my soul to ripeness, builds, 
And keeps on, growing to its harvest-birth: 

Perhaps the death of that tormented girl; 

Perhaps the birth of more than our new child. 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 
Tempe, Arizona 


‘NOT ANY MORE 


What is it in the air that makes my mind scream? 

Why do I hope that today will be the day 

When the mountains fall in and the stars fall down, 

Even if I'm not ready? 

Sometimes I think I will cry out and then 

Be silent. 

They will say, "She could have done so much; what happened?" 
I will stare at them and not tell them I decided to leave. 
It was all too much and it was not enough. 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 
Tempe, Arizona 


SCOUTING 


"Scouting is for families." 

I sat, watched and heard 

Applauding through the years as 
Four brothers received their awards. 


I learned how to set tables 
Fold party napkins 

And wash dishes 

Used on scouting trips. 


I learned a lot about families and life through scouting. 


RevaBeth L. Russell 
Springville, Utah 





Offering 


More than myself 
body and spirit combine 
swollen with life 
an involuntary, unconditional gift 
Nature's smug preparations 
forming new flesh, new feelings 
change 
overwhelming 
undefinable meaning 
I grope for answers 
only my Father knows. 


To A.c. 


A blurry past 
You, the "other" girl 
Playing dolls at my friend's house 


We played at growing up, sharing 
makeupclothescollegeboys 

And mountains 
Provo pines, pink sunrises 
Austrian ice, snowy passes 
Still as your photographs 


Mountains climbed 

rock by rock 
Friendship developed frame by frame-- 
A fine-focused future, 


Free V 





There's no sonnet here 

‘tho you like form 

in your poetry 

I struggle to fulfill the function 
what everygoodwife should be 
fretting, figuring 
burying myself in endless 
shelving thought 

in cupboards and closets, 
neat and tidy. 


tasks 


You, always see past the form, 
follow function, 

into hearts and closets 

pulling at the roots of thought 
until they emerge, untidy 
struggling vines 

pushing me to grow. 


Susan Griffiths Pynes 
St. Louis, Missouri 


WHAT'S ‘LEFT 


Summer's almost gone. 

Thin blanket nights, 

A late morning star, 

Mantis praying in plain 
Sight, fat and fertile, 

Warn me to garner all I 

Can, all that's left 

From blighting frost and a spring 
That lingered. I had no 
Ripe tomatoes till August. 
The squash set few fruits, 
Peppers stretched like vines, 
Potatoes sulked and fell over 
Early. It rained too much. 


Summer's almost gone. 

We did pick cherries. and plums. 
Lettuce, spinach, and peas 
Flourished. We ate them raw. 
Broccoli, green beans, beets, 
Cucumbers, carrots, and cabbage 
Burgeoned, fed us well. 

Mosaic bottles bend 

My shelves. But not enough. 

I could have--should have--gathered 
More, despite the weather, if... 
Why does satisfaction 

Always come to me ragged, 

Bitten at the edges by shame? 


Penny Allen 
Bountiful, Utah 





The Landing 


It was the 24th of July, hot and blue just as 
{t should be in Utah. On the program for sacra- 
ment meeting in the Third Ward were a scout, a 
Merrie Miss, a fifteen-year-old teacher, a sev- 
enty-eight-year-old high priest, and an eighty- 
nine-year-old matriarch, all telling stories 
about their pioneer forebears. They were pre- 
pared, personal, touching. Each brought warmth, 
faith, information, even humor to the pulpit as 
the congregation radiated acceptance like hum- 
mingbirds at a feeder. 


The bishop beamed; the song leader had us 
singing "Utah We Love Thee" and "Come, Come Ye 
Saints" at the top of our collectives; the sac- 
rament had come and gone like a good dream in 
spite of one prayer's having to be repeated 
twice because the newly ordained nerves of the 
priest kept mixing partake and sanctify. Sit- 
ting in that red-carpeted chapel among the 
twenty-five-years-familiar dear faces and con- 
stantly changing backs of heads, I belonged as 
surely as my pioneers belonged to their wagon 
circles or conferences on folding chairs in the 
half-finished Tabernacle on Temple Square. My 
head spun with being at home, and my spirit went 
shimmering off like the sun on Great Salt Lake 
to meet my mother and father, grandmas and 
grandpas who I knew were singing along with me 
on a blue sky 24th. It was my church, my cul- 
ture, an intimate province that held and fed me 
among my people :then and now. I absolutely loved 
it. And through it, the gospel. 


But then the contradictions. 


In the week since, a friend has been incon- 
siderately released from a responsible admini- 
strative position she occupied with candor and 
courage, not knowing of the change until her 
perhaps milder successor was announced. While a 
brother I know has escaped a coronary by-pass 
through prayer, a young friend who talked in 
profound confidence to her home teacher about an 
indiscretion has been excommunicated. In the 
past several weeks I've seen the Church mobilize 
generosity and stem a flood to win the amazement 
of the world, and at the same time be editorial- 
ly petty about what an under-researched newspa- 
per article in a neighboring state said about a 
"Zion curtain." I've listened to a lesson on 
compassionate service, but I've also heard of 
lessons on what not to read, seen the expulsion 
of a questing paper from the BYU campus and the 
investigation of writers for sister publications 
to the Exponent, and heard of machinations for 
positions that I in younger days might have ex- 
pected to be filled by inspiration. 


I've seen one missionary go out and come home 
under a mission president who built him, helped 
him master his diffidence, who gave him faith in 
himself and his relationship to Jesus Christ; 
I've seen another come home from another mission 
and another mission president, her self-worth 
bludgeoned by guilt and debasement for failing 
to find converts in a mission now closed for 
want of success. 


Maybe the most unnerving of all is seeing 
people afraid of the Church that I grew up re- 
garding as refuge and sustenance, purveyor of 
truth and love. Who has not observed the his- 
torian afraid to write history, the young mother 
afraid to turn down a call, the parents panicked, 
expectations smashed for a son who doesn't want 
amission. And all the time believers afraid to 
confront unbelief even as they search for be- 
lieving. 


Everywhere, every week, I see the good and 
the far from good influences and eventualities 
of life in the Church, my church. There have to 
be ways to come to grips with the contradictions, 
to have enough belief in the good to counteract 
distress at the bad. Maybe my willingness and 
ableness to handle the contradictions could be 
seen as a lot like the fear and faith I take to 
the big swing at our cabin. 


The swing is up a gully and then up a steep 
dusty mountainside. You get on the single thick 
rope from a platform hammered to a rough pine, 
grab a knot straight out from your arms, see 
that the seat--a shiny skinned three-inch round 
of mountain mahogany--is pulled tight between 
your legs, shove up on your toes, and take off. 


No matter if it's your first or two hundredth 
time, your heart will tattoo your ribs and you 
mouth go dry as you drop and then swoop up over 
forty feet to look back--if you dare open your 
eyes--to the platform somewhere over there on 
the mountain you just left between two ancient 
spruces aching and swaying to hold your flight. 
It's a beaut of a swing, one we built as kids 
over forty years ago. 


The swing was always central to our parties 
from the time we were twelve until we had our 
own children daring their friends to try it. 
And still I get up there and take off with an 
assurance of terror that makes even my past half- 
a-hundred-year-old lungs need to "Wa-hoo" on 
that first plunge, as my legs kick me out and 
about for a heady landing three swings later on 
the bank grown steep and treacherous under the 
canyon boots of three generations of thrill 
seekers. I know I'll make it. I've never fail- 
ed. Oh, sometimes I've missed my footing as 
I've tried to land and had to hang on and dangle 
out and back for another try, sometimes even to 
have somebody grab and hold till I could get 
off. But I've always made it. It's something I 
can count on. 


In like fashion in the Church, I've often gone 
off swinging onto new skies, examining, cheer- 
ing, chafing, opposing, espousing, hoping for 
change, loving sometimes unequivocably a status 
quo. Most of all wanting urgently to continue-- 
nay, grow--in my believing. I've found plenty 
to believe in--like the inspiration behind that 
program Sunday. But I go less often now up that 
gully and onto the swing. It seems OK simply to 
know it's there, that others are whooping on it, 
and that anytime I want to, I can go for it and 
be sure of both flying and finding a landing. 
I've learned that maturity can color positively 
only what I have control over--and my response 
to it--and more and more I gravitate to what 
little I can control--mostly myself. 


Maybe that's what's happened with other en~ 
terprises that used to compel and challenge me. 
Like getting up on one water ski. Or thinking 
it was possible to re-write lesson manuals for 
Beehives, Mia Maids, and Laurels with a General 
Board committee who thought with me that we 
could make them last even through Correlation 
for at least a decade. Or make either sense of 
or changes in traditions that suppose credibil- 
ity in the Church only for the playing of estab- 
lished roles, or the signing of class rolls, or 
the delivery of hot rolls around the block. a 
just quit needing to do all of it maybe because 
I already knew I could and needed to move on- 
Or, more likely, because the ground for landing 
after even the most expectant foray can so often 
slide and break if not my spirit, very often my 
heart. Too often I sense a closing down of op- 
tions of where to land, a suspicion of diversity, 
more often than not a landing in Leviticus rules 
and brimstone where John might offer spirit and 
hope. 


Sometimes I find myself with a new gnawing 
fear of what power or insistence on conformity 
can unleash--and it's a far cry from the Wahoo 
of taking off on the swing, the challenge of a 
new idea or way of going. So I simply choose 
not to swing so much any more. 


This is a good time of life. I amon solid 
but private ground, ground cut out and smoothed 
and made comfortable by my own landings or the 
landings of others willing to share their space 
with me. It is a place of believing, of letting 
in, and of being grounded in solid essentials. 
All intimately mine, all supplied by years of 
selecting and becoming comfortable with where I 
have come to flourish. 


When is there such a thing as 
arrival in believing? Nothing was ever more dy- 
namic. But where I am now feels good. Full of 
believing--in the gospel of Jesus Christ and, if 
not in busyness in the Church, then, in the sup- 
port and camaraderie of those I love and in be- 
ing about our Father's business as well as our 
own. 


The arrival? 


Of course I have often over the years pleaded, 
"I believe. Help thou mine unbelief!" But the 
unbelief has given way to--or been discarded 
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in--the gradual and not always easy comings of 
belief. Time and inclination finally preclude 
my dealing with supposition or speculation--or 
even caring about what I don't know and have yet 
to encounter. There is little enough time for 
dealing with what is here and now, for trying to 
find out how to be human before I worry about 
how to be divine. But time is short. I'm about 
to turn the age my father was when he died-- 
fifty-nine. It feels young, but now I'm the ma- 
triarch propounding by my life as he did for his 
following. 


My mother and father talked little in a for- 
mal sense about what they believed. I never re- 
member either bearing a traditional testimony. 
Their lives were their message: They were fair 
and kind and full of humor. And never condemn- 
ing. More, what they chose seemed to make them 
happy and replete with possibilities--as they 
expected their children to be. They never set 
us up for rebellion by removing our options. 
Swings were there to be conceived, built, and 
swung on. Each of the four of us remembers go- 
ing with their sanction to our own ways in the 
Church, attending and not attending and staying 
together as we came back to the same landings-- 
non-conformists in our conformity. 


I'd like very much for it to work in such a 
fashion for our five daughters, each of them as 
different as her coloring, as "active" as her 
convictions and sense of well being. 


Now in the Sabbath of my days, I claim more 
than ever the right to selective recall, endur- 
ance, ecstasy, expectation. "My" church is ac- 
tually mine--a combination of "Abide With Me," 
" ...that his spirit may be with you...," and 
hugging in the foyer. I love teaching an in- 
stitute class and learning more from my co- 
instructor and students than I ever teach. I 
watch "the word" in action up and down my block 
and among good people everywhere, LDS and not, 
all living what more and more makes ultimate 
sense in this passage from the Book of Mormon: 


And because of your diligence and your faith 
and your patience with the word in nourishing 
it, that it may take root in you, behold by 
and by ye shall pluck the fruit thereof, 
which is sweet above all that is sweet, and 
which is white above all that is white, yea, 
and pure above all that is pure; and ye shall 
feast upon this fruit even until ye are fill- 
ed, that ye hunger not, neither shall ye 
thirst (Alma 32:42). 


What has been there for me to pluck seems 
most precious. But my feasting and not hunger- 
ing or thirsting has taken different shapes over 
the years. It's been a long time since I've 
signed a roll or read a manual for the classes I 
attend or felt uneasy about missing Sunday 
school to visit my friend Margaret, 89, or to be 
home for house calls from my brothers, one at a 
time, between their comings and goings. Like 
one of my mentors of years ago, I'm reading less 
and thinking more. I'm loving my children as 
adults, finding from them and their husbands new 
ways to see. My husband and I with our differ- 
ent approaches have broadened each other and 
learned together that to praise one thing is not 
to condemn another. In our now almost empty 
nest, we're realizing that constructive togeth- 
erness can mean sometimes prickly, often comfor- 
table accommodation to difference. 


In that accommodation I'm getting as addicted 
to solitude as I am to gatherings of kindred 
spirits, related or un, the dozens gradually 
giving away to the one-to-ones. 


If I like swinging over the kingdom of God in. 
that gully and gasping at the thrill and the 
beauty of a green world, I also like inordinate- 
ly having landed on the dark brown earth to 
watch the flights of others, knowing at 
least for now where I've come from, pretty much 
where I am, and not really a whole lot concerned 
about where I'm going. Only that it's bound to 
be full of wonder. And that the land under me 
and the people around me and the tetherings in- 
side me all seem to make a lot of sense and con- 
nect me surely to what I know with the faith of 
my childhood--that someone way beyond me is 
there to make sure that the kingdom greens or 
sheds in the season thereof, with predictable 
unpredictability. 


If I have come to live more easily with some 
of my own frailties--and they don't become fewer 
with age!--surely I can allow the same for the 
Church that I love and am so often dismayed at. 
It has given me far more than I it--and contin- 
ues to. I have to play fair with it collective- 
ly as I would hope to individually. Its people. 
its practices, its truths have grounded and 
blessed me. I must grant it at least a modicum 
of the understanding I have come to expect from 
the Lord himself for my struggles and failings. 
I must remind myself to be uncondemning as I 
pray for the patience and forbearance I just 
hope might be reciprocal. 


' 


) 
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Summer 1983 


With as many kinds of goodness to respond to 
as there are ways of looking at a sunset, I can 
be happy with my church only if I have neither 
the time nor the inclination to be unstrung by 
what might seem to me mismanagement, striving, 
discrimination, even witch hunts and paranoia. 
My landing and my being sure of my swinging or 
of helping anyone else's derive from that pri- 
vate kingdom that is within me telling me that 
only I can know when to go from the platform, 
how many times out before I lift myself from the 
seat and try for another landing, how long be- 
fore there will be no swinging at all. And how 
to look for the serenity of having held onto the 
rope the best way I know how, of finding new 
landings so I can love what the 24th of July is 
all about enough to counter depletions of what 
it isn't. 


So far what there is to love helps make man- 
ageable any perspective on the plunge. I trust 
it always will. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 








Visiting Teaching 
rare | 


I ate a pickled herring once when I was 
visiting teaching. I knew I wouldn't like it 
when I took it, slithery and shining from the 
dish, but I was too serious about compassionate 
service to risk offending Sister Suomi. I 
smiled, chewed as little as possible and 
swallowed, thinking all the while of rattlesnake 
meat. My companion's refusal, although I 
thought it rather graceful, left me with a dim 
sense of superiority. 


My four years as a visiting teacher in inner- 
city Boston was my substitute for a foreign 
mission. I don't know whether the Relief 
Society president planned it that way, but 
tracking down obscure apartment buildings on 
one-way streets in dark corners of the city was 
as good a way as any to initiate a bright-faced 
young student wife from the West into the 
realities of urban life. Fortunately, my first 
companion had lived in Boston for a year and 
knew how to cope with the traffic. Together we 
discovered the wrong side of Beacon Hill, the 
murkier sections of the Back Bay, and on one 
memorable day, the squalid elegance of the South 
End where one of our sisters, retarded from 
birth, lived in a rooming house among 
cockroaches that didn't bother to hide during 
the day. 


Before long I, too, was Boston-wise and able 
to initiate another student wife from Utah. My 
companions and I were serious about visiting 
teaching and we thought we understood the 
gospel. Certainly we brought to these 
adventures a naive faith that sustained us in 
what could have been some ugly moments. One 
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acting as a free agent. I could plan my own 
life, make my own decisions. I felt the Spirit 
of the Lord rejoice in my honest, although 
imperfect, efforts. That gave me a lot of 
comfort and confidence in my relationship with 
Heavenly Father. 


Through this process I discovered that the 
Lord didn't demand the sacrifice of my indi- 
viduality. Quite the contrary. He could 
only work through me when my individuality 
was intact. My prayers were only effective 
when I was totally honest, when-I was willing 
to be me. I began to understand that free 
agency required individuality and that the Lord 
loved me and accepted me the way I was. 


I thought that anger had been my worst 
enemy, and I had treated it as such. I discov- 
ered, however, that the Spirit of the Lord was 
strongest when I was respectful and accepting 
of all my feelings. And with time, my anger 
began to dissipate. 


I now understood that in the face of a 
threatening home life, my strong need for secur- 
ity was fulfilled by the Church. I had errone- 
ously thought that if I could just disregard my 
negative feelings, I could find a haven. But 


afternoon, we were getting out of our car on 
Ruggles Street just as a physician in our ward 
who worked at a clinic nearby drove past in his 
Volkswagen. He zipped by, stopped, then backed 
up the length of the one-way street. 


"What are you two girls doing here?" he 
asked. 


"Visiting teaching," we said, balancing our 
babies on our hips. 


"Visiting teaching!" he gasped. "I wouldn't 
walk through this neighborhood in the middle of 
the day with a police escort." 


He probably knew what he was talking about. 
Most of the buildings on this stretch of Ruggles 
Street stood empty, scarred by graffiti and 
broken glass, waiting for urban renewal or 
gentrification. We laughed nervously, 
remembering the times we had driven there at 
night to pick up Sister Berry for Relief 
Society. 


After that we avoided Ruggles Street at 
night, though we did persist in our efforts to 
activate Sister Berry, a good-natured blonde 
with no husband and several children, two of 
whom were black, I think she liked us, though 
maybe she was only amused by our innocence. 
Every visit brought forth a tale of stabbings in 
the hallway or rats in the walls. One day she 
told us a faith-promoting story. The week 
before she had been entirely out of food, had 
had nothing in the house but half a cup of 
Minute Rice, when something told her to look 
under the mattress. Sure enough, there was a 
ten-dollar bill! The Lord had provided. 


Sister Berry had faith, though she certainly 
wasn't counted among the faithful. For a year 
or two, she got a lot of attention from our 
ward. Several of us spent a Saturday there 
cleaning her house, though I am not sure why. I 
do remember the sense of righteousness I 
experienced as I defrosted her refrigerator, 
thinking all the while of what I could teach her 
about nutrition and budgeting if I ever got the 
chance. She was marvelously resistent to Mormon 
values. One Saturday morning, still in her 
nightgown, she opened her door to two members of 
the bishopric, making no effort to disguise the 
presence of a man in the bed just off the hall. 
Eventually the elders quorum found her an 
apartment in a bland but safe section of the 
city. Not long after that, she simply 
disappeared, taking her place on the "skip list" 
that so frustrated the membership clerk. 


Sister Chan's inactivity was of a different 
sort. She didn't drive, her husband ran a 
restaurant and worked on Sundays, and she 
understood so little English that she wouldn't 
have enjoyed the meetings anyway. She lived as 
far south as Boston goes, in Dorchester, almost 
to the Milton line. Once a month without fail, 
my companion and I dressed our almost identical 
babies, left our almost identical student 
apartments, and wound our way through the 
unfamiliar streets lined with Kosher bakeries to 
Blue Hill Avenue, We would ring her bell, wait 
tor tne answering buzzer, then walk up the two 
flights to her apartment, wondering what 
culinary adventure awaited us. To Sister Chan, 


disregarding feelings jeopardizes individuality. 
For years I had been a Mormon first and an in- 
dividual second. In that emotionally unhealthy 
position I felt trapped. It is not surprising 
that I became angry when I believed my individ- 
uality was in jeopardy. In trying to find the 
answer through other outside sources, such as 
therapy, the same pattern of dependency and an- 
ger had resulted. 


It was only when I went to the Lord that I 
was able to break that unhealthy pattern and be 
healed. Why? First, because I believed God to 
be all-powerful, that He could actually help me 
no matter what my problem was! Secondly, IL 
couldn't get to the Lord without first going 
through me. By going through my feelings to 
take them to the Lord, I discovered personal re- 
sponsibility. I had abdicated personal respon- 
sibility for my life and feelings, giving that 
responsibility to the Church. By seeking God, 

I was forced to accept personal responsibility, 
and in so doing I was amazed to discover a per- 
sonal power that literally flowed into me. Por- 
tions of the power that I had given away to out- 
side sources were now being drawn back to me as 
if I were a magnet. After an eight year strug- 
gle, I had finally found the answer! I now felt 
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the visiting teachers were the Church. All the 
delicacies that once went to husky missionaries 
in Taiwan were saved for us. 


She always laughed when she opened the door, 
motioning to a row of slippers lined up neatly 
against the wall, Taking off our shoes, we ran 
through the five or six sentences we all had in 
common. From then on, it was smile and nod. We 
didn't come to eat, though she may have thought 
that we did. One afternoon she motioned us into 
chairs and disappeared. We bounced our babies, 
smiled at each other, and looked around the room 
at the brocaded chair covers and bright paper 
floors, listening anxiously to the clatter in 
the kitchen. 


The first course arrived, then the second. 
There were flat bowls and platters piled with 
food, fried rice with slivers of salty ham, 
omelets blossomed with pink shrimp and 
scallions, benign-looking carrots aflame with 
ginger, and other mysterious dishes dark with 
ruffled fungi. I thought that I liked Chinese 
food, and we both liked Sister Chan, but we were 
totally unprepared to carry on this mysterious 
conversation, She rushed in and out of the 
kitchen. We chewed. In one desperate moment, 
when our hostess was out of the room, my 
companion dropped half a plate of fried rice 
into a diaper bag. 


On my last visit to Sister Chan, sometime in 
the spring of 1964, I managed to explain that my 
husband had finished school and that we were 
leaving Boston. She took me into a room at the 
front of the apartment and got her purse out of 
a drawer. Pressing two bills into my hand, she 
said, "Here is lucky money." 


Back home, I looked at the two ten-dollar 
bills in dismay. Surely she couldn't have meant 
to give me so much! Student poverty had given 
me a distorted sense of the importance of money. 
I puzzled over the problem all the next morning, 
going to the phone once or twice to dial her 
husband's restaurant, then resolving to solve 
the problem with the least embarrassment for 
her--and for myself. I put eighteen dollars in 
an envelope and mailed it to her son with a 
little note explaining that I was sure his 
mother had meant to give me two dollars instead 
of twenty dollars. (My reasoning was 
impeccable. Because she couldn't speak English, 
she could easily have mistaken the denominations 
on the bills!) 


I am still ashamed of my stupidity. Several 
months later, a friend wrote to me from Boston 
to say that the Chans were offended by my 
letter, as of course they should have been, 


"What is twenty dollars," they had said, 
"when you might never see someone again?" 


I hope if Sister Chan still remembers me she 
has forgiven my insensitivity and my pride. I 
had tried to live by the visiting teachers’ 
motto--it is more blessed to give than to 
receive, Looking back, I am astonished at how 
much I received and how little I was capable of 
giving. 


Laurel Thatcher Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 





that I could stand on my own two feet. I didn't 
need to use the Church as a crutch for my identi- 
ty and emotional stability. With that indepen- 
dence, I was no longer angry. 


There are aspects of Mormon culture that 
helped fuel my unhealthy relationship with the 
Church. Should I blame the Church for my dif- 
ficulties? In times past I certainly have. 
But if I blame outside sources, I abdicate my 
personal responsibility, and, in doing so, for- 
feit my power to change. 


I found that the strongest form of personal 
power is having the Spirit of the Lord and ac- 
cepting personal responsibility. 


I no longer feel obligated to be a Mormon be-" 
cause of my upbringing, or required to be a Mor- 
mon out of emotional dependency. I enjoy being 
a Mormon because, for the first time, the choice 
is mine. As a free agent, I choose to be a fol- 
lower of Christ in the Ghurch of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints. There are still battles to 
be won, but I have found strength and freedom in 
choosing the Lord. 


Jeanne Decker Griffiths 
Bogota, Colombia 
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Indeed, the only criticism I could level at any- 


one involved in that church is that they are too 
good! TI guess I'm just too worldly at this 
point to accept it all, but it does seem to work. 
All that goodness just plain doesn't seem normal. 
Doesn't anyone ever get angry? swear? break 
out of the mold? stop smiling? ever? I'm not 
that way! How could I ever last in such august 
company? Here I go again! Action/reaction-- 
resistance? Fear of being buried in GOODNESS?? 
What am I running from? Several people have 
commented lately about how happy I look. What- 
ever it is that's at work in me, let it be. Re- 
lax and let God grow in you!! 


The congregation is a polyglot of ethnic 
groups with noticeably few black faces. There 
was a plethora of white, Anglo-Saxon, prosperous 
well-educated families. A young couple spoke. 
The woman, quite pregnant, was rather earnest 
though dull. The young husband's talk was so 
gimmicky he almost spoiled it. He held up two 
handkerchiefs, one new and one quite old. They 
both looked alike, and he compared their white- 
ness to one's faith after being washed clean by 
God's love. He pulled out an empty box of Cheer 
detergent and everyone roared. Out of this 
he pulled seven slips of paper on which he wrote 
the steps by which a soiled soul can become pure 
again: 1) to recognize the sin, 2) feel re- 
pentance, 3) confession of the sin, 4) 
ness of it, 5) to make restitution, 6) 
sake sin in the future, and 7) to turn 
Lord for guidance. It proved t»> be an 
ing lesson. 


box 


forgive- 
to for- 
to the 
interest- 


On the way home, I pondered all that had gone 
on. I thought of all the people who smiled at 
me and thought of the bishop who is an MIT pro- 
fessor who went out of his way to speak to me. 
And then I thought, here you go again. Don't be 
so quick to fall in with people. You felt the 
same warmth at the charismatic meetings. 


April 30, 1979 

Dear God in heaven--what is it you want of 
me? I literally have not slept all night. Up 
at least four times, tossing and turning, my 
mind going 80mph in several directions. Was it 
the coffee at Hedman's? Was it the feeling of 
being trapped if the tradition of this house, 
this family? Was it the physical frustration of 
the old bogeyman? If so, what am I to do? What, 
dear Heavenly Father, what indeed am I here for? 
I have been on my knees to you. 
want of me? Where am I to go? 


What do you 


May 5, 1979 
Last night I went with Pat Oparowski to see 
Saturday's Warriors, an LDS musical in Concord. 
It was enjoyable overall, although I felt not 
unlike I do when I watch an old WWII movie--you 
know, the one with the flag waving in the breeze 
while the marines or navy or somesuch marches to 
a patriotic song? It was propaganda, and most 
of it was innocuous yet commendable. I espe- 
cially enjoyed the two lovers who were predes- 
tined to meet and, of course, I pondered the 
plane bit all over again. The two missionaries 
were funny; the scenes with the family were a 
bit overdrawn. The bad guys were really bad 
and the good guys really good. I don't think 
life is all that simple. It was so terribly 
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black and white, and I tend to see all the 
gradations of grays and purples and all the 
other rainbow colors in between. I love life 

I can't reduce the exuberance 
I'm feeling into one-colored, pre-packaged dog- 
ma. I simply can't do it. The music was good, 
it all began to 
to some of the songs 


for its variety. 


very upbeat, but after a while, 
sound alike. The words 
were especially touching, for example, "Line upon 
precept on precept, that's how he lifts us, 
that's how he teaches his children." 


line, 


May 9, 1979 

Like the oppressive weather, the news/world/ 
local situation has thrown a pall over my mood. 
One feels so helpless in the face of so much de- 
pressing news. No wonder there's a religious 
revival! I wonder how many other people are 
pondering this same problem over eggs and cof- 
fee! There has to be an answer. There has to 
be stability somewhere--somehow in this increas- 
ingly unstable world. 


What is the answer then? 
answer? Or 


Is there any one 
is choosing a religion a bit like 
trying on shoes? You know, you look for com- 
fort, style--something that fits and won't 
pinch you after you've worn them a while? 


May 22, 1979 

Today is the day the Lord hath made, let us 
rejoice and be glad in it! Today is what you 
call your basic good-to-be-alive day--sunny, 
blue skies, temperature in the dry 70's-- 
BEAUTIFUL! 


Lisa and I went to St. Patrick's last night 
for a pre-confirmation class meeting. It was 
fun to be with Lisa as the topic was pressure 
between parent and child. We did some exercises, 
watched a film, collected some data sheets, and 
then Lisa presented me with an interesting moral 
dilemma. She asked me to be her sponsor. I was 
naturally thrilled as it is an honor to be some- 
one's sponsor; byt several problems loom on the 
horizon. First, I am divorced and there are 
enough old biddies in Stoneham who might be scan- 
dalized; but more important, a sponsor is sup- 
posed to be a practicing Catholic. Going to 
mass every Sunday would be a beautiful mother/ 
daughter experience, and since I am "seeking," I 
see no problem there. If I embark on this, I'll 
have to see it through. Lisa would be very dis- 
appointed if I said no. Somehow I feel that has 
to be my first consideration. 


July 1, 1979 
I went to the fast and testimony service to- 
day at the LDS church in Cambridge and later to 
the Sunday school class. The lesson was about 
Adam and Eve and original sin (I'm sure that's 
not what Steve, who taught the class, called it, 
but that's what it was about, all right.) Talk 
about nit-picking! It was interesting, though. 


When we returned to the chapel for the com- 
munion and testimony services, several people 
spoke, and it was very moving. The gratitude 
that most people expressed for their spouses was 
very emotional, and I suddenly realized that 


this is a church primarily for families, for 
loving couples. In the midst of all that hand- 
holding, I felt terribly alone. It really is no 
place for a single person. 
July 4, 1979 

Talked with Mary today about many things: 
aloneness, breathing space, religion. I told 


her that I really needed to talk with a Mormon 
convert who was once as skeptical as I am. 
Surely there must be someone I can spar with 
who won't quote the party line verbatim to me. 
If only people in the Church would express ~ 
themselves in their own words, but I keep hear- 
ing the same phrases and Biblical quotations. 
Again my old complaint--it all seems so pat, so 
simplistic. 


July 16, 1979 

At church yesterday, Steve Graves introduced 
me to a woman whom he claims is a genuine skep- 
tic because she personally "wore out seven pairs 
of missionaries!" I've made a date with her-- 
Bonnie Wood--for Sunday night. 
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August 12, 1979 

This started out to be a no-good-horrible- 
terrible-very-bad-day. The fireplace chimney 
smoked, it rained, it was cold and damp--yuck-- 
a real depression breeder. Until--I went to 
church. Lovely program--Steve asked me to join 
the choir--everyone seemed glad to see me--it 
was great. 





August 16, 1979 
Last night I actually made dinner for the 

kids, watched myself on cable TV (not bad), and 
then drove to Bonnie and Chip Wood's home in 
Arlington. They are super people--very under- 
standing, very intelligent, very articulate. IL 
really enjoyed the mental gymnastics. Bonnie 
has a feeling about me. She wouldn't say what 
it is, but I think I already know. It's the 
same feeling Don is so certain about and frankly, 
it's that same pull I'm feeling--that gentle 
line-upon-line that is drawing me irresistibly 
toward??? 

| 
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November 11, 1979 

I just returned from Bonnie and Chip's where 
I met with two eager, well-scrubbed, and emi- 
nently kind young missionaries who spent two 
hours talking and listening to me. TI was ner- 
vous for whatever reason, and though what they 
said was not new to me, I was impressed by the 
love I genuinely felt in their presence. 


Bonnie asked after they had gone what I was 
afraid of. I quickly answered, "the commitment." 
That still remains the biggie. 


November 12, 1979 

I keep thinking of Elders Stahle and 
Samuelin, the two young missionaries I met 
last night. I know I'm not supposed to feel 
pressure, and yet I do. The question is: Does 
this pressure come from them or from somewhere 
deep inside me? There is something in me that 
shies away from commitment. 


What does God want of me? I've prayed and 
prayed almost non-stop lately for some guidance, 
some sign. Does He honestly believe that the 
LDS church is "the one true church"? The exclu- 
sivity of that premise seems so final, so dog- 
matic. Dogmatism does something ugly to people. 
I guess I'm seeking an ideal, and yet I have 
accused the LDS Church of being too idealistic. 
In rethinking Bonnie's question, I realize that 
it goes a lot deeper than just reluctance to 
commit myself. There's something in me I just 
don't understand. Will I ever? 


November 13, 1979 

Elder Samuelin made a comment on Sunday 
night that knocked me over. After my recital 
of my background, he looked at me with those 
beautiful, sensitive eyes of his and said, 
"Carolyn, it looks like you are being prepared 
for something." How many times in this jour- 
nal have I commented on my feeling that some- 
thing was going to happen to me, that some- 
thing big was in the wind? How insightful of 
this young man to sense it too. 


Ee 
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November 19, 1979 

I want very much to say "yes" to all the posi- 
tive feelings I have about the Mormons, but all 
the things I can't grasp yet are a part of the 
package, and Elder Samuelin made it quite clear 
that you have to accept it all or not at all. I 
guess the conformity I fear is also what gives 
the Church its strength. Surely the Catholic 
Church in this country was stronger when it 
spoke as one voice, when wave upon wave of chil- 
dren spewed forth doctrine as learned in the Bal- 
timore catechism. But, it also produced a gener- 
ation of guilt-ridden, non-conforming rebel- 
lious adults who are discovering during mid-life 
crises that maybe that's not what they really be- 
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lieve and maybe they've been carrying around all 
this guilt for nothing. 


November 22, 1979 
I should be reading the Book of Mormon and 
yet I'm not. In light of my present mood, it 
would be futile. I was horrified by the "trial" 
in the Mormon Church of a woman who is crusading 
for the ERA. Whatever happened to free agency? 
| Whatever happened to the right to dissent? I 
. couldn't possibly embrace a religion that perpe- 
tuates such inequities. It's beyond my compre- 
hension. 


November 25, 1979 
Elder Samuelin threw me a blockbuster Friday 

night. He wants me to be baptized on December 
12--only two weeks from now. I was briefly tempt- 
ed to say yes until I put myself in God's hands 

+ and said to myself, "Why the rush? Let's pro- 
ceed one cautious step at a time, line upon line. 
If it's to be, it will be. You'll be no less a 
Mormon if you wait six months. If you do it for 
anyone else but yourself, you're off on the 
wrong foot anyway." 


November 27, 1979 

Bonnie mentioned the culture shock involved 
in accepting the Mormon mantle, and I fear she 
is right. I hate being different. As far as I 
know I'll be the only Mormon in the whole town 
of Stoneham! Am I prepared for the ridicule, 
the subtle change in behavior when I'm present, 
the snide remarks? Will it not bother me to 
drink soda water when everyone else has wine at 
dinner? Or worse yet, how will I wake up in the 
morning without my coffee? And worse even yet, 
how on earth will I pay a tithe when I can bare- 
ly make ends meet now? 


December 3, 1979 

The conflict raging in my head is almost con- 
stant. Today I feel emotionally drained--hung- 
over. Elder Samuelin said last night that he 
feels I am "that close" to becoming a Mormon. 
He's right. In my heart I know he is right. I 
know that my being where, what and who I am at 
this precise moment is all part of a plan, God's 
plan for me. The times spent with these young 
men have changed from fear of the unknown to joy- 
ful anticipation of each visit. In their pre- 
sence and the presence of dear Bonnie and Chip, 
I feel uplifted--my spirit really does exult. I 
feel the love they so willingly extend to me. 


December 12, 1979 

Last night I drove to the Woods' home after 
work for a farewell session with Elders Samuelin 
and Stahle. I gave each of them copies of my 
journal entries plus a gold angel inscribed with 
one word, "Peace," to hang on their Christmas 
trees. They gave me a black leather bound Book 
of Mormon to accompany the black leather bound 
Bible given to me by Bonnie and Chip. Each has 
my name inscribed in gold and each contains 
precious entries: calligraphy and a beautiful 
quote from "Alma" by Bonnie and individual mes- 
sages from each of the elders. Words failed me 
so we hugged a lot and shed a few tears. I'll 
really miss those two dear boys. 


January 14, 1980 

Last night I drove once more to a meeting 
with yet another pair of missionaries, Elders 
Yeager and Frantz. Interesting insight of the 
evening came when a passage from Matthew was 
read that described the Holy Ghost, the great 
comforter. I suddenly realized that this was 
my third voice--my adult. I was thunderstruck 
by the realization that the calm, reasoning 
voice that is always hovering in the back- 
ground is that same elusive spirit. I also 


realize the converse--that is, that the child 
in me is usually the voice that works against 
my best interests, the one that says, "What 

difference will it make anyway?" 


My parent 
















stands in the middle checking me constantly-- 
what a pain!--but like a nagging parent, is 
paid little heed. My adult, my comforter, is 
my parent grown up. 





January 17, 1980 

One of my pet peeves regarding the Mormons 
has always been the frequent usage of the 
phrase, "I know in my heart that this is true." 
I've always wanted to scream, "Well, maybe you 
know but what about others? Where is the logic? 
Where are the proofs?" [It has always struck me 
as slightly irrational. 


Well, now I'm in the heavy process of saying 
to myself that, in spite of the doubts about the 
politics of the LDS church, I really do (heaven 
help us!) "know in my heart" that it's true. I 
can't explain it. I don't even like it! But 
there is a tug-of-war going on in my soul, and 
after every battle, I can clearly see who the 
victor is, That "something" I've talked of 
happening many times in this journal is underway 
now, 


February 27, 1980 

Well--I did it! I made a date for my bap- 
tism--April 12th. I told my daughter Maryjo I 
would love to have my children present but would 
understand if they didn't want to attend. She 
answered, ''Mom, we'll be there because you do so 
much for us and ask so little in return." Need- 
less to say, I went to sleep thanking the Lord 
once more for all his blessings. I am so 
fortunate. 


February 29, 1980 

However--the slick gentleman with the slip- 
pery views has been hard at work all week try- 
ing to dissuade me. He's come up with some 
beauts: that old bugaboo, "authority," temple 
ordinances, my sexuality, to name but a few. 
I'm ready for him, though, as that light is 
getting brighter all the time. 


March 22, 1980 

It's cold today--the tail end of a heavy 
rain storm day. My heart is warm, though, just 
because the love I am feeling is simply over- 
Can't help but compare my feelings to 
a year ago. My life really hasn't changed that 
much, but my perspective has. I'm hard put to 
explain it. It's a little akin to molding a 
piece of clay or working an oil painting until 
it's just right! 


flowing. 


March 24, 1980 
Last night I went to the Woods for another 
lesson with the elders. It was profitable and 
enlightening and, though I felt good about the 
meeting, I left with just a twinge of something 
awry. Bonnie put her finger on it when she 
suggested that I was holding back from the Lord. 
I've been so busy basking in the warmth of the 
church fellowship, so busy planning my baptism 
as though it were the great media event of the 
‘80s, so busy taking bows and listening to the 
applause that I have failed to realize that 
something vital was missing ‘from my demeanor. 
I believe it's called "humility." 


March 25, 1980 

Interesting dream last night. I was climbing 
a mountain in a very green and verdant forest. 
I noticed all sorts of people standing around on 
either side of the trail, smiling faces, old, 
young, some bearded, some babies. As I climbed 
straight up the middle of this wide swath, I no- 
ticed a light at the very top. The higher I 
climbed, the brighter the light became. It was 
quite exciting and all I recall as I fell asleep 
again was the feeling of being enveloped by that 
light and an overwhelming sense of peace. 


April 9, 1980 

Time is running out. I seriously wish it 
were all over. The baptism Saturday is going to 
be lovely, I have a feeling. But I'm thinking 
beyond that now. Perhaps this is a good time to 
dwell on humility and the symbolic change that 
is supposed to take place at the time of immer- 
sion. Will it really, do you suppose? Will I 
really be changed? I'm assured that changes 
will transpire, but I guess I'll just have to 
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wait and see. 


Why do I have the feeling that I 
am assuming another gigantic responsibility? 
Why do I have the feeling that I'm being watched? 


April 14, 1980 

Today I feel like [I've been run over by a 
steam roller. I'm tired from somewhere deep 
inside me clear out to the tips of my toes and 
fingers--bone-tired, oh so weary. 


Of course, it all stems from the baptism 
Saturday night. With minor exceptions, every- 
thing went smoothly. Four of my five chil- 
dren were there plus Nana, Chris, Polly and 
Mary Hickey and dear, sweet Kevin Beane. Judy 
came as did Kathy and Larry and all the 
Masons and Blinns. It was a beautiful ceremony. 
Lisa looked so lovely and confident singing 
with Bonnie and Paul. Steve Graves and Bishop 
Bowen spoke. Their messages were perfect. 
Everyone felt the spirit, at church and at the 
Oparowskis' afterwards. 


So--why the letdown? Why this, "okay, what- 
now?"" feeling? I guess that's it. It's all over 
now. You're an official Mormon. So what do 
you do to top this, hmmmmmmmmm? 

August 27, 1983 
reading these journal entries, 





In re I real- 
ize that three-and-a-half years as an “official” 





Mormon have not magically turned me into the 
It was a 
and it remains a strug- 


perfect person I had hoped to become. 
struggle getting there, 
gle just to stay in place. 


I guess what I was looking for then was an 
automatic shield against life's adversities, a 











force field, if you will. Of course, it 
doesn't work that way. Temptations and disas- 
ters, major and minor, still assault me. But 
in those rare moments when all things are in 
sync, I know the move was a good one. For that 
matter, I know it even when they are not! 


I am very different from many of the people 
and, as one 
There was a 


in the ward. I am too "liberal, 
woman told me, I am "different." 
time when that comment would have destroyed me, 
but not so now. I am different in cultural 
terms from people who have been raised in a very 
different milieu. However, in spite of my 
shortcomings, my friends in the ward still seem 
to love me, and I'm very grateful for that. 


And so though I fight it still and undoubt- 
edly will do so until the day they bury me, I 
am very grateful to be a member of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints. I am 
grateful to the Lord for having shown me a 
practical plan for living my life. I regret 
that I seldom live it as I feel He wants me to 
do. But that's life, isn't it, this struggle? 
I'm grateful to be able to experience all of 
life's sensations and frustrations. This is why 
I chose to come to this earth in the first place, 
and can only hope that in the final analysis, my 
actions will tip the balance scales more to the 
good side than the bad. And when you come right 
down to it, what more can anyone ask? 


Carolyn A. Beane 
Arlington, Massachusetts 
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I am drawn to the gospel because it works. 


I cannot always rationalize certain points 
of doctrine. I am not glib at explaining the 
fine print when friends are puzzled that a 
seemingly-intelligent woman believes in gold 
plates, patriarchy, and a Heavenly Mother. 


When reason fails me, I am comforted by the 
knowledge that it does work. People faced 
with the grim realities of life do better when 
they follow the formula of the gospel. Fam- 
ilies sheltering their young from the world 
have more success when they follow God's 
rules. The rules may sometimes seem arbitrary 
and punitive, and, from our limited sphere, 
we demand to know, "Why?" 


I don't know about others, but I don't get 
Many answers. 
is about as close as I've come to revelation. 
I like to translate it as, "It works." 


That is why I become nervous when it does 
not appear to be working. 


And this has been a season for nervous 
twitches. 


Everywhere I turn, I find disenchanted, 
disaffiliated, defrocked, and deactivated 
lormons for whom I had assumed the formula 
las working. My reaction to them comes in 
two stages; first surprise (Not you--I never 
thought it would happen to you") and then 
resentment ("You have no right to shake my 
faith"). 








I've learned something from my reactions: 
The unreal expectations that we have for 
others in the Church are driving many away. 


. 

3 

. 

H Make no mistake. The expectation that we 
all live up to "the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ" is awesome to contem- 
plate, but not unrealistic. 

. 
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"Be still and know that I am God," 






Unrealistic is the expectation that Brother 
and Sister Brown's marriage will hold together 
even though they are totally unsuited for one 


another. Unrealistic is the smiling assurance 
that Elder Jones will stay on his mission when 
he has no foundation in the gospel, is petri- 
fied, and has a companion who bets the horses. 
Unrealistic is believing that Sister Adams 
will make the finest Primary president ever 
because she has a dozen children of her own 

at home already. 


Because we don't understand the "fulness 
of Christ" and because Christian living is 
difficult at best, we make idols out of men. 
It is easier to emulate Brother Bigbucks for 
his business acumen than to emulate Jesus 
Christ for his charity. It is easier to ad- 
mire Sister Sage for her skills as Relief 
Society president than to do our visiting 
teaching. It is easier to idolize the regional 
representative for his relationship to the 
Savior than to develop our own. 


The result is that when Brother Bigbucks 
cracks under the pressure of his job as ward 
financial clerk, or Sister Sage files for 
divorce, or the regional representative shouts 
at his children, we are puzzled and resentful. 


"I never thought it would happen to-you. You 
have no right... ." 
Of course they have the right. It is the 


very foundation of the gospel that we all have 
the right to choose. 


Why, then, can we not make room for choice 
in our church society? 


Smokers shy away from us for fear we will 
notice their indiscretion. Unwed mothers go 
away to have their babies. Young men and women 
sent home prematurely from their missions avoid 
our company. Even in the Lord's ordained pro- 
cess of repentance, we use the unfortunate word 
"disfellowship" and then tell ourselves it is 


QUEEN AND A MOTHER CONTINUED 


make some sacrifices, and one of the impor- 
tant ones is money. 


(Looks at Ralph.) 


I'd like to do as much of it on my own as I 
can, but I know I'd need a lot of help--from 
you, if you're willing. That's why I wanted 
to talk about it now. 


RALPH: Of course we'd help you financially, 
Kitty. We've always planned on supporting you 
through college, and if this is what you really 
want to do, but. . . 


JEAN: But... 


KITTY: I think I know what the "buts" mean. 
I've thought about that, too. Dad, Mom--I 
think you know I have a testimony. You've done 
a super job of raising me, and I want to do 
and be the things you want me to be. That 
includes being a wife and mother. 


(Pause) 


It's just that, well, the world is changing, 
and I want to be more. I see you, Mom, and I 
see what a great mom you are, but I know you've 
got a lot more inside you, too. I've seen you 
frustrated when you looked around and had only 
us snivelling noisy brats to talk to--and 

clean up after. I want to be the kind of mother 
you are--maybe not as young as when you started, 
though. And I think I can do that and still be 
a doctor. My kids, when I have them, will only 
be home a few years--ten or so probably-- 


(Jean smiles.) 


and I have at least thirty or forty more years 
to fill. Being a doctor is a flexible job-- 
you can set your own hours or do it part time 

if you want. I know it isn't easy, and maybe it 
won't work. But I really want to try. 


(She looks at her parents very earnestly; 
they look at her and at each other.) 


JEAN: You've been thinking again. 


KITTY (smiles): Yup. 

RALPH: But you're so young, Kitty. You decide 
this week and it affects your whole life. 
Couldn't you take some of the courses and go on 
to college and then med school in the normal 
way, if you still want to? I just hate to see 
you locked into something when you're only 
sixteen. 


KITTY (walks again): Sure, Dad. I could do 

it that way. But if I went to four years of 
college, then four years of med school, and four 
years of internship and residency, I'd be 

thirty before I was finished. That could really 
mess up having a family. But if I could finish 
by the time I was twenty-eight--it seems like 

it would make everything more possible. 


RALPH: Yes, I can see that, but even twenty- 
eight--that's pretty old to just be starting 
to think about having a family. 


JEAN: That's what concerns me, too, Kitty. 
You remember what President Kimball said about 
putting off having children. 
KITTY: Yes. 
JEAN (reflectively): But then Brigham Young 
said that women should pursue education in the 
fields to which they're inclined--law, physics, 
medicine. And we learned about Susa Young 
Gates in Relief Society. 
RALPH: You've been thinking, too. 

(Ralph and Jean smile at each other; Kitty 
is unaware of their special moment of under- 
standing and charges right on.) 


KITTY: Well, I'll be through with the school 
part by the time I'm twenty-four. Interning is 
pretty tough, I know, but residency--that can 
be done in different ways. I might be able to 
do it in a clinic or something, and adjust 
things around a family. If I had to. Of 
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the time the sinner needs us most. 


Our Sunday meetings, instead of a "hospital 
for sinners," have become an Easter Parade of 
our spiritual finery. We talk of success and 
repeat the near-legendary stories of the teen- 
ager who refused to drink at the party, the car 
that ran out of gas and was propelled by prayers 
to its destination, the miraculous healing of 
the oxen by Mary Fielding Smith. Then we go 
home and puzzle over our own inadequacies-- 
our teenager hooked on drugs, our prayers for 
gas answered by a suggestion to hitchhike, 
the dead pet turtle that our three-year-old 
could not revive. 


It is a ticklish business to admit our 
failings or to allow the imperfect to mingle 
among us. We run the risk of setting the 
wrong example for the impressionable, diluting 
the divine standard, becoming too accommodating 
to sin. If the gospel is true, I think we can 
afford to take that risk because the reward is 
more satisfying than the masquerade some of 
us now live. 


I do not advocate the unburdening of our 
souls to the whole congregation each Fast 
Sunday as the method. I refer to the one-on- 
one sharing of problems and solutions with 
the people whom we should be able to trust 
the most, the brothers or sisters in our 
church family. If we cannot heal ourselves 
there, where can we go? 


Because we do not allow others to fall short 
of our expectations, they leave. 


I recently heard a testimony which, to the 
untrained ear, probably sounded pretty generic. 
But I knew the imperfections and the struggles 
of the person who bore it. 


My heart expanded with the realization, 
"It works!" 


Daryl Gibson 
Boulder, Colorado 


course, if I found the right person and I had 
to choose between a family and being a doctor, 
I'd choose a family. I just hope I won't have 
to choose. 


RALPH: Kitty, this is something we'll need to 
talk over, think about. 


KITTY: Sure, Dad, that's what I want you to do. 


RALPH: Of course, it's your decision. 

KITTY (walks to the table but does not sit): 

I know, Dad. You know, that's one of the rea- 
sons I even had the guts to dream about this. 
Because you and Mom have always let me make 
decisions--and encouraged me to be myself. 
I've always known you believed in me, and that 
you expected me to amount to something. You 
may have thought you were "just a mother," 
Mom, but you've been a lot more than that. 


JEAN (stands and comes over to Kitty, smiling): 
Kitty, have you prayed about this? 


KITTY (humbly): Yes, Mother, I have, but maybe 
not enough. I'd--I'd like you and Dad to pray 


about it, too. 
JEAN: We certainly will. 
RALPH: Yes, we will, Kitty. 
(He stands, too.) 
JEAN: But would you really have to give up 


your music lessons, Kitty? 


KITTY (grins): OK, Mom, you win. I'll be a 
musical doctor. I knew I'd never get out of 
practicing that easy! 


(Ralph and Jean both lean in and kiss 
Kitty's cheeks; Kitty smiles at both of them. 
Blackout. ) 


Dorice W. Elliott 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Sisters Spe 


Because one of the major goals of Exponent II 
is the strengthening of testimonies, we welcome 
writers to share their spiritual experiences 
with others on our pages. For this issue of 
"Sisters Speak" we asked the questions: What ex- 
periences have brought you into the Church? 

What are the problems and joys of your member- 
ship? Are there special changes in your life 
that you wish others to understand? Three of 
the letters we received were from convert women 
who shared part of their conversion experiences 
with us. 





The first is from Gretchen F. Schernau, of 
Warwick, Rhode Island. She writes of how she 
was led to join the Church and of how this join- 
ing has strengthened her as she made serious 
changes in her life. 


Hindsight is a marvelous gift. Having it, I 
can look back over my life and see how the jig- 
saw pieces fit together. With this 20-20 hind- 
sight, I can see how the Lord has guided my 
life, how He prepared me line upon line to find 
His church. 


I wasn't born a Mormon. I was born to two 
intelligent, educated, sensitive, caring parents, 
the second-born daughter of four girls and one 
boy. My parents took us to Sunday school at the 
Unitarian church until I was eleven or twelve 
years old. We were raised on the Golden Rule 
and on what I call "Thumper's Rule" from the 
movie Bambi: "If you can't say somethin' nice, 
don't say nothin' at all." As a result, I ama 
positive thinker, always looking for the good in 
everyone. Even though I had strayed far from 
the righteous path, when I finally found the 
gospel I was comfortable and could say, as 
many converts do, that I had "come home." 


When I left home to attend college, I depart- 
ed from my parents' moral teachings. There I 
discovered that boys had something much nicer to 
offer than competition for the highest grade. 
While I was at fraternity parties busily seeing 
how much beer I could consume, my high school 
friend, Mary, was at a college a thousand miles 
away busily converting to the Church. She went 
on to graduate from college, then moved to 
Arizona, where she met and married her husband 
in the Arizona Temple. 


I, on the other hand, dropped out of school, 
tried a number of different jobs, tried a humber 
of different men, including the one I married, 
and generally succeeded in messing up my life. 
The one bright spot was the birth of my son, 
whose entrance into my life opened my eyes to 
how far I'd wandered from my parents’ path. 


Suddenly I wasn't satisfied with my Lifestyle, 
and wanted to set a better example for my son so 
that he would not grow up to live the way we 
were living--dishonest, drinking, smoking, 
Swearing, etc. I knew the kind of man that I 
wanted him to become, and I knew he had no 
chance to become that man unless some drastic 
changes were made. 


So my attitude altered; I became more open to 


change. I took a yoga class in an attempt to 
improve my body. The result was that I opened 
my mind. Having been raised a Unitarian, I did 


not believe that Jesus was the Christ, the Son 
of God, only that He was a great teacher and ex- 
ample. One night at the yoga class, I listened 
to a discussion about reincarnation in which 
someone suggested that Jesus was the reincarnat- 
ed Adam, Noah, Moses, Abraham, and others. 
While I could not accept that idea, I suddenly 
found myself grasping the concept of a soul or 
spirit that always exists, is never destroyed, 
and merely changes from one form to another as 
we go from this life to the next. I found that 
idea comforting, and I know this helped open my 
mind to the truths of the gospel. 


At the same time, my marital relationship was 
deteriorating rapidly. Without going into the 
details, things were past repair. He was un- 
willing to make any of the changes that I de- 
sired to make a good environment for our son. 
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Through the several years over which this de- 
struction took place, my friend Mary patiently 
wrote to me, telling me about Relief Society, 
Primary, and the Church in general, casual re- 
ferences. Mostly, I sensed a peace and joy in 
her life. And when I was sufficiently humbled 
by my marital problems, I wrote and asked her to 
tell me about her church because I wanted that 
peace and joy, too. Imagine how she felt when 
she received that request, after nine years of 
patient, loving example, and I'm sure a lot of 
prayers! 


My conversion to the Church took place quick- 
ly. I received an extremely strong witness as 
to the truthfulness of the Book of Mormon and 
Christ's divinity. When the missionaries taught 
me about the Word of Wisdom, I gave up smoking 
grass, drinking coffee, tea, beer, wine, and 
liquor, and eating as much meat. My husband's 
refusal to attend my baptism indicated his at- 
titude toward the changes that I was making with 
or without him. I was forced to have our little 
family home evening during the day while he was 
at work, and my efforts to have family prayer or 
blessings at meals were completely frustrated. 
Finally, after much fasting and prayer, I asked 
for a divorce. Then, even though I had to suf- 
fer all the physical upheaval of moving and the 
emotional stress of supporting myself and a 
three-year-old son, I was free to live the gos- 
pel and teach my son all that I knew I should. 


I've been divorced eight years now; my son is 
eleven years old, and I'm still single. The 
Lord has been good to me. I know that He pre- 
pared me and prepared my way--through circum- 
stances and a good friend--to find His true 
church. He helped me to make the changes neces- 
sary, including divorce, to become a member of 
His church, worthy to go to the temple, and will- 
ing to live the gospel in its fulness. I'll al- 
ways be grateful for that. 


The second forthright and thoughtful letter 
tells us of another woman's conversion into and 
Jater out of the Church. This letter comes from 
Judith Marie Hart of Albany, New York. 


I am grateful for the knowledge, growth and 
skills the Mormon Church has given me in the 
twelve years that I have been a member--from 
late adolescence to the birth and raising of 
children. Despite my love and gratitude, it is 
with profound sorrow that I find it necessary to 
leave the Church because of the stand it has 
taken on such issues as the role of women within 
the Church, sexuality, and the manifestation of 
spiritual gifts through women. 


The very essence of our belief in "continuing 
revelation" indicates that new spiritual knowl- 
edge and enlightenment will come forth to meet 
the needs of the members. Change is eternal, 
thus allowing growth in spiritual understanding 
and an extension of that growth into changes in 
attitude and lifestyles. Just as revelations in 
the last century met the needs of the saints, so 
too should the revelations and spiritual knowl- 
edge that flows to the Church today be relevant 
to current needs and spiritual development. We 
cannot go backwards in time, only forward with 
spiritual preparation to meet the needs of a 
changing world. As the spirit whispers to each 
of us the truth that we must follow, so should 
we "hearken" to this spirit of revelation and 
love and proceed forward. By holding to this 
belief in personal revelation, we can determine 
our own course of action and make our own decis- 
ions concerning our sexuality, our role, and 
what our true mode of service is to be. 


Mary Jane Reed, of Bolingbrook, Illinois, 
shares her thoughts on her own conversion with 
us. 


I was raised in a very loving, conscientious 
Catholic home. My parents gave many hours of 
service in our parish and always contributed to 
the Lord first from their income. I entered the 
convent at eighteen and went on to take first 
vows, but left after five years. That is another 





story. One of my brothers is a Catholic priest 
and is now assistant director of the Canadian 
Institute for Ecumenism. My parents are now 
both lay ministers. My other brothers are mar- 
ried, They and their families are all very ac~ 
tive in their parishes. 


Though the Catholic Church has been in the 
crucible for the last couple decades, I never 
sought to leave it for another, feeling that my 
calling as a faithful member was to help it 
heal and progress. I did, however, pride myself 
on being open to new ideas and good wherever I 
found it. Because of this I happened upon the 
Mormon Church through some friends at work. As 
I read about their church in the literature 
given me, I found I wanted this way of life. 
Here was everything in its fulness, everything 
I had hoped for and desired for the Catholic 
Church. I did not have to be converted to it; 
I already was. I just hadn't known it existed. 
I would have stunted my spiritual growth had I 
not reached out for it. 


Having been raised with Christ, prayer, and 
meditation as the central focus of my life, fol- 
lowing the promptings of the Lord was always my 
first priority. I never had been put on the 
line like this before though. What my parents 
had taught me had always been what the Lord 
would want me to do. Now I had to choose be- 
tween them. There was no doubt in my mind as to 
what I should do, though initially it was pain- 
ful on both sides. 


In the ten years I have been a member, my ex- 
periences in the Church have been positive'over 
all. Yet it disturbs me to find among some mem- 
bers an undercurrent of feeling that is condes~ 
cending to members of other churches. There is 
a tendency to even ridicule them at times. I 
think it is all quite innocent and not knowing- 
ly intentional, but is certainly limiting to our 
own members and could be potentially damaging in 
terms of our sharing the gospel with others. 


Let me go on record to say that there are 
very many fine, dedicated, and religious people 
in other churches. There is much good in other 
churches. In fact, many non-members are doing 
more with their parts of the truth than we do 
with the fulness. We have a weighty accounta- 
bility, having been given so much. 


For my own part I sometimes get the feeling 
some members think my life must have been miser- 
able, unhappy, and spiritually empty before I 
"found the Church." Not so. While I am very 
grateful to have found the fulness of the gos- 
pel and have many missing blanks filled in and 
am very proud to be a Latter-day Saint, I am 
also proud to say that I began as a Catholic. I 
like to think I went beyond the Catholic Church 
rather than actually leaving it. It took me as 
far as it could and gave me a rich foundation. 

I dearly love that church. It will forever be a 
part of me. It is part of my personal heritage. 
I have no intentions of negating its influence 
on me, but rather, gratefully building on what 
it gave me now that I know more. 


And I do rejoice in the "more" that I now 
have. Especially am I grateful for the addi- 
tional scriptures that are such a gift and beckon 
me constantly to search more deeply, for the 
priesthood as it is now properly established, 
and for a church where the members really are 
the church--they make it go, everybody has a 
part. 





Exponent II has undergone some changes over 
the past ten years. We hope it is better and 
has grown. As we look back, we see that some 
developments correspond to growth in the lives 
of those of us who edit and publish it. What 
about you, dear sisters? Reflect--introspect! 
Then write down what you see: what significant 
changes, growth, development have gone on in 
you over the past ten years--spiritually, emo- 


tionally, intellectually, psychologically, and 
physically? Tell us by January 1, 1984, for the 
Winter 1984 issue. 
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Letters 


Editor: 





Please enter my subscription for two years. 
I have been borrowing issues of the Exponent 


from a friend. 


me. 
tional. 


Good luck, and this is one time I can say that 
I can't wait until the next issue. 


good work. 


Now I can't wait for her to fin- 
ish reading her issues before passing them on to 
I find each issue stimulating and educa- 

It feels good to know that I am not the 
only person questioning. 


Keep up the 


Sandra Clark 
West Linn, Oregon 


Editor's Note--We applaud Sandra's decision to 


subscribe! 
from friend to friend. 


We know that many issues are passed 
We understand, 


but we 


hope you understand that it is our subscribers 


who keep us publishing, and that we need as many 
Thank you again, Sandra! 


as we can get! 


Editors: 


It was with joy and relief that I read my 
first copy of Exponent II two years ago--joy 


in your courage and clarity, relief in discover- 


ing other LDS women sharing the concerns and 


convictions that I, too 


hold. 


wanting to share your publication with all my 
truly kindred LDS friends and relatives. 


Dorothy Sanks 


Cody, Wyoming 


Exponent II: 


Thank you for continuing to make Exponent IT 


a sensitive and receptive sounding board for the 
I am grateful there exists in the 


LDS woman. 


Church a publication such as yours that will 
deal honestly and unabashedly with complex and 


often uncomfortable issues. 


I continue to mar- 


vel at the strength and humaneness of Mormon 
women, qualities that are imbued in every page 


of Exponent II. 


Editor: 


Mary Sue Gardner 
San Francisco, California 


I thoroughly enjoyed the recent publication 


of the &xponent II on sexuality. 


I have a 


background similar to that of Mormon women. My 
family participates in a mid-western evangelical 
church group with strong roots in Biblical 


training and the Christian family. 
this heritage I am thankful. 


For much of 
I maintain grati- 


tude for its beginning training of an intro- 


duction to a relationship with God. 


Yet this 


quest has taken a surprise turn in my adult 


journey. 


broader than those early teachings. 


I have come to a faith deeper and 


I often 


find myself in conflict with the foundational 


training of my youth. 


It was supportive to identify with and recog- 
nize the similar struggle expressed in Exponent 


qr [Fall 1982). 


As the Mormon women wrote of 


their own quests for answers to controversial 
topics, all of my own questions were raised. I 
appreciate the opportunity to hear of parallel 


experiences. 


Regina Snowden 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Friends 


We appreciate the volunteer donations from the 
following "Friends of Exponent II": 


Merelyn Worthy 
Louise 0. Baird 
Virginia Huber 
Julie Merino 

Mary Wallmann 

Alice C. Young 

Mrs. Mack Bettis 
Claudia Bushman 
Alice Braithwaite 
Marian Johnson 
Marilyn Rosenlof 
Clover J. Sanders 
Elizabeth S. Wallace 
Joyce Wettach Hussa 
Jeffrey Johnson 
Deborah S. Smoot 
Lael Littke 

Marion Woolf 

Linda J. Stephenson 


Laura Lee Edwards 
Renie Sontag MacLean 
Delores Ritchie 
Irene M. Bates 
Evalyn D. Bennett 
Claudene P. Gordon 
Carolyn Gibby 
Susan Milner 

Anne D. Hales 
Carol Dupaix 
Donna Smart 

Jan Shipps 
Stephanie Goodson 
Barbara Vance 

Lora Jean Williams 
Sylvia S. Dix 
Karen Rosenbaum 
Margaret Harris 
Naomi B. Larson 


Now I find myself 


Editors: 


Keep up the good work. My seventeen-year-old 
daughter won't read the New Gra, but she loves 
Exponent II. You are really the only contact 
she has with the Church at this time. I'm 
grateful for your effort. 


Name Withheld 


Editors: 


Please do not apologize for belated publi- 
cations. We all know what you ladies are doing 
in your "spare'’ time, and marvel that you can 
consistently come up with outstanding issues. 


I have just devoured Mormon Women Speak, 
edited by Mary L. Bradford. I hope you plan a 
review and encourage the reading of these fine 
essays. 


Continue in your good works. 


Susan L. Ogilvie 
Edina, Minnesota 


Editor: 


Please accept my heartfelt thanks for your 
fine publication. You fill a need in my life. 
Your concern about Mormons and sexuality is 
shared by many of us and is required reading in 
my home--especially for my husband who is a 
bishop. He counsels many young married couples, 
and your excellent coverage of the subject has 
given him a great insight into their problems 
and worries. 


Thank you again--to you and your fine, dedi- 
cated staff. 


Maxine W. Campbell 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


Dear Sisters: 


I was given your winter '83 issue today for 
my perusal and opinion. I read this issue with 
great interest, as I have not seen your publi- 
cation before. A supposedly delicate subject 
was presented with superb taste and compassion. 
Your publication did not contain the slightest 
taint of what I term as hypocrisy, and as I fin- 
ished reading, I came to the stark realization 
that few married couples could not relate to the 
subject matter presented. Thank you for your 
courage in opening the door to reality. 


Gale W. George 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


Dear Editor: 


I was especially interested in the question of 
the pressure to "'succeed'' that is put on Mormon 
men. Last year I enrolled in law school, hop- 
ing to prepare myself for the economic and social 
success (or appearance of success) that I thought 
I needed to qualify for a future of leadership 
service in the Church. After nine months of the 
law, I'm dropping out to return to journalism. 
Granted, the pay is low, the home life suffers, 
and the spare time left is minimal, but at least 
I'll be happy with myself--and that is a basic 
requirement for finding heaven on earth. 


M.K. Perkins 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Editors: 


Wow! The drought is over! I received my 
issue of Exponent Ir (Winter 1983), and now I 
know that there are other women in the Church 
(besides a good group here) who feel the same as 
I do. I read my issue cover to cover as soon as 
it came and then shared it. I am surprised you 
have not heard the "Glad Hosannas" (female kind) 
way back East. 


All is not well in this Zion, and we desper- 
ately need your stimulating, thought-provoking, 
and down-to-earth articles, discussions, let- 
ters, etc. 


God bless you all; we are thankful for you. 


Jane Steed 
Provo, Utah 





Dear Editors: 


Because of my convert background I have es- 
pecially appreciated Exponent II. The Lord's 
true Church should be for everyone. As the 
truth is recognized by people in all parts of 
the nation and globe, they will bring their 
uniqueness with them. How they harmonize this 
with the gospel fascinates and inspires me. 
Because there are limited precedents and role 
models, a certain amount of searching is often 
necessary in this process. The Exponent offers 
a welcome forum to facilitate this and help us 
understand each other. Your statement of pur- 
Pose on the cover of the winter issue says it 
all. 


Mary Jane Reed 
Bolingbrook, Illinois 


Dear Exponent II: 


Although I know you're my daughter-in-law's 
favorite reading matter, I had not appreciated 
you till you published my daughter's poem and 
she sent us a copy. 


How good you really are--several times you 
were talking just to me (once uncomfortably so). 


Carry on-- 
Inez Turley 


Mesa, Arizona 
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